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BETWEEN ISSUES 


LAST WEEK in this space, we talked about how THE NEw 
LEADER brought people together, with a never-ending parade 
of new readers and new writers establishing broader con- 
tacts for all of us. This being the height of the vacation 
season, it is the appropriate time to mention perhaps the 
most broadening experience—travel. Time and again in years 
gone by, our writers and contributors have met readers old 
and new on their travels. And this summer seems like a 
particularly folksy one, for our people have been voyaging 
everywhere from Formosa to Belgrade to Rutland, Vermont. 
Let’s try and indicate where some of them are; check and 
see if any have been passing through your neighborhood. 

Probably the banner New LFAper retreat is the state of 
Vermont, from which Editor William E. Bohn is just return- 
ing. Daniel Bell, Sidney Hook, Boris Nicolaevsky and David 
Riesman are all in the Green Mountain state. . . . Massa- 
chusetts is also in the running. Executive Editor S. M. 
Levitas is winding up his stay at Martha’s Vineyard, where 
Eliot and Elizabeth Janeway, Max Eastman and Roger 
Baldwin are regulars. Promotion Manager Peter Jacobsohn 
departs for Wellfleet, on nearby Cape Cod, this week; 
Associate Editor Myron Kolatch motored through the Berk- 
shires and the Cape area a few weeks ago. 

New York State, to continue close to home for the moment, 
also has its devotees. Managing Editor Anatole Shub leaves 
this week for East Hampton, Long Island, where Oscar 
Schnabel and Konrad Kellen have already sojourned. Daniel 
James is at Sag Harbor and Bogdan Raditsa at St. James, 
also on the island. Back at his upstate home in Geneva is 
John Lydenberg, who recently completed a year as visiting 
lecturer at Minnesota U. . . . Florida, with Associate Editor 
Louis Jay Herman bound for Miami and Boris Shub already 


Mic 


basking in the sun at Daytona Beach, is also fortunate, 

So far, it’s relatively normal. But what about Walter K. 
Lewis, who toured the country by auto in July, and Claire 
Donahue, assistant to the Executive Editor, whose week. 
end travels will have taken her to Cape May, Cape Cod, 
Lake Champlain, Washington, D.C. and Bermuda? Not to 
mention Joseph Klecka of our business staff, who has been 
touring the Northeast, or Literary Associate Mary Greene. 
who drove to Michigan to visit her daughter at Interlochen 
Music Camp. 

Which brings us to the sophisticates abroad. Norbert 
Muhlen is in Berlin en route to Belgrade; Bertram D. Wolfe 
is driving through Spain, from which James Burnham just 
returned; Stephen P. Ryan is preparing to do a year's 
research in Dublin; James T. Farrell is in Paris, from which 
Richard Armour has just come back; Peter Viereck is pre. 
paring to mount a newly-created chair in American poetry 
and civilization at the University of Florence. And then, of 
course, Circulation Manager Gertrude Gerson, after visiting 
London on the invitation of her daughter, toured Italy. 
Monte Carlo and the South of France. 

Turning to other continents, Arnold Beichman is bound 
for British Columbia; Norman Thomas has just returned 
from Puerto Rico; Edward Hunter is in Hong Kong, Rich- 
ard L. Walker in Formosa. 

And, finally, there are the intercontinental travelers: 6. L. 
Arnold from London to Tel Aviv, Mark Alexander from 
Tel Aviv to London, Melvin J. Lasky from Berlin to New 
York, Sal Tas from Paris to Washington, Irving Brow 
from Paris to Los Angeles—all some time between now and 
the first snows. This is only a partial listing of our voyagers. 
but you get the idea. Isolationism is the least of our sins 
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Senator's activities undermine 


fundamental bases of American system 


Is McCarthy 


Subversive ? 


By James Rorty and Moshe Decter 


HROUGH A CONTINUOUS PROCESS of clarification and 
nent our society has molded a network of 
institutions—constitutional, legal, political—which em- 
body the restraints of reason and law. Without these 
restraints, a democratic society is condemned to self- 
destruction. Unprincipled, unscrupulous political ambi- 
tion perverts the purposes of a conservative political sys- 
tem because it undermines the restraints imposed by that 
system. In this sense, Senator McCarthy is a radical 
rather than a conservative, for he poses a threat to the 
conservative legal and moral values of our society—this 
despite the support he has received from many who 
are conservative in their political and economic view- 
points, 

The crux of McCarthy’s challenge to conservatism is 





With a select committee of the United States Senate in- 
vestigating the behavior of Joseph McCarthy, the key 
question Americans must answer is this: Is McCarthy 
trying to preserve established American traditions and 
institutions, or is he trying to undermine and corrupt 
the fundamental bases of our system? Is ‘he, in short, a 
perhaps over-enthusiastic conservative or is he a radical 
subversive? In this chapter from their forthcoming book, 
McCarthy and the Communists, James Rorty and Moshe 
Decter attempt to answer this question. Mr. Rorty, a 
New Leaver contributor for two decades, is the author of 
His Master’s Voice, Tomorrow’s Food and other books; 
he has written frequently for such magazines as Com- 
mentary, Commonweal and America. Moshe Decter, a 
Political sociologist who is now an encyclopedia editor, 
was for several years the chief political editor of the Eng- 
lish services of the Voice of America. The research for 
their documented study, McCarthy and the Communists, 
Was sponsored by the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom. The book will be published in both hard- and 
‘oft-cover editions by the Beacon Press on August 30. 
es 
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his use of the lie. The uses of falsehood in an advanced 
civilization are many and varied. Falsehood even has a 
certain honored—or at least accepted—position in some 
of our social and political relations (the white lie, for 
instance). It is not unknown in the halls of Congress or. 
for that matter, in the legislative assemblies of the other 
democracies. But the continucus, brazen, calculated and 
unprincipled use of falsehood to destroy all opponents 
and to advance one’s own power becomes a serious threat 
to the functioning of our political processes. The lie, as 
used by McCarthy, subverts reason and consequently up- 
holds unreason; it undermines the law and tends to 
lawlessness. When unreason and lawlessness become 
extreme, the conservation of society is in danger. 

Senator McCarthy’s appeal to unreason and lawless- 
ness constitutes a threat to the stability of governmental 
institutions, to the prerogatives of Government, and to 
the rights of the citizen as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. Above all, in its loose use of the charge of treason 
it is a call to civil disunion and thus a threat to the peace 
of democratic society. 

A survey of McCarthy’s activities in the brief period 
of his committee chairmanship leaves one with a feeling 
of wonder and amazement at the extent of the success- 
ful assaults on the stability of Government institutions. 
We have seen the effects of the damage he has inflicted, 
in terms of morale, security procedures, manpower re- 
cruitment, and the day-to-day operation of the State 
Department, the Foreign Service, the Army and the in- 
formation program. The Senator’s investigation of Fort 
Monmouth is perhaps the most concentrated and _strik- 
ing illustration of his use of deceit, innuendo and false- 
hood. But the Army-McCarthy hearings, in which the 
Senator himself was a party to the dispute, reflected 
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the extent to which the entire Army establishment, from 
the Secretary on down, was diverted from its urgent 
duties and forced to defend itself against his assaults. 

The hazards of Government service have become 
formidable, both for those who are in it and for those 
who might consider it. Government agencies are finding 
it difficult to recruit distinguished men of affairs for 
service in the public interest. What can be the effect on 
such men of Senator McCarthy’s hounding of Secretary 
of the Army Robert T. Stevens, a leading industrialist, 
and Assistant Defense Secretary H. Struve Hensel, a 
prominent attorney and businessman? An answer has 
been supplied by Dr. Charles Mayo, chief of the Mayo 
Clinic and an Eisenhower-appointed member of the 
United States Delegation to the United Nations. In re- 
action to the Army-McCarthy imbroglio, he said: “It’s 
getting to be a most difficult thing in this country to ac- 
cept appointment to Government service. You subject 
yourself to such indignities and insults and untruths.” 
Stable. respected men may think twice and three times 
—and even then turn down an invitation to serve the 
Government.* 

But the problem of the stability of Government in- 
stitutions is not exhausted by the hazards encountered by 
leading appointive officials like Stevens, Hensel and 
Mayo. It is most graphically illustrated by the situation 
of the nameless men for whom public service is not a 
short-term affair but a career. The stability of the 
Foreign Service is gravely affected when there is a 
drop of 50 per cent in applications for the Service—as 
was the case in 1953. Scientists seek to leave Army 
employment because of McCarthy’s harassment of their 
colleagues at Fort Monmouth. The stability of the whole 
Civil Service is jeopardized precisely because of the 
uncertainty and insecurity engendered by the Senator’s 
irresponsible assaults. Throughout the Government, 
loyal, competent civil servants—Army officers, propa- 
ganda experts, technicians, public-administration officials 
—are trying to get out as soon as they can, and fewer 
people than ever are trying to get in. A government that 
cannot hold and attract able officials is a government 
whose effective operation and stability are endangered. 

The threat that Senator McCarthy poses to our con- 
stitutional norms and guarantees is even more insidious 
than his disruption of Government stability. For it is in 
precisely this area that he descends into flagrant lawless- 
ness. This lawlessness takes two forms: (a) encroach- 
ment upon the Executive Branch and usurpation of 
judicial powers, and (b) abandonment or rejection of the 
usages of constitutional liberty. 

McCarthy’s “deal” with the Greek shipowners stands 


* Even before the McCarthy era, the Government was embarrassed by recruiting 
difficulties. For instance, thirty-two men turned down the office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of State before the thirty-third candidate could be persuaded to accept the 
important post on February 1, 1950 (eight days before McCarthy’s Wheeling 
speech). In other words, Senator McCarthy made a normally difficult situation 
considerably more difficult. 


out as a blatant example of encroachment on Executive 
Branch prerogatives in the field of foreign affairs, Byt 
there are other equally telling examples: 

e During the early stages of his investigation of the 
International Information Administration, McCarthy 
called Under-Secretary of State Walter Bedell Smith 
on the carpet for issuing an administrative memorandum 
that confirmed certain discretionary rights to employes 
in dealing with Congressional committees. The Senator 
was much displeased and took the memorandum as a 
direct affront. It was repudiated the next day. 

© Along similar lines was the Senator’s bullying of 
Bradley Connors, the policy chief of the International 
Information Administration, culminating in a virtual 
order to Connors to issue a directive on the handling 
of Communist and controversial material in overseas 
libraries. Connors complied the same day. 

© The appointment of Scott McLeod, an avowed “Me. 
Carthy man,” as the State Department’s Personnel and 
Security Officer was taken on all sides as a concession 
by the Administration to McCarthy’s views and stand- 
ards on security matters. What this signified with regard 
to the practice of all the lesser McLeods throughout 
the Government became clear in the Army’s hasty, ill 
considered response to McCarthy’s pressures at Fort 
Monmouth. 

e Another amazing example of McCarthy’s encroach 
ment on the Executive Branch was this: By November 
1953, McCarthy had strengthened his position vis-a-vis 
the Administration to such an extent that the Secretary of 
the Army. by his own admission, sought to gauge the 
Senator’s reaction to his contemplated demotion of 4 
general. We may never know whether it was the Sena 
tor’s expressed displeasure that ultimately dissuaded the 
Secretary from making the move. But the fact that the 
Secretary should even have taken into consideration the 
Senator’s reaction is itself indicative of the extent to 
which McCarthy’s power had reached into the Executive 
Branch. 

¢ The most insidious illustration of encroachment on 
the Executive Branch is the extensive penetration of Gov- 
ernment agencies by McCarthy’s “loyal American under- 
ground.” It first came to light in the Voice of America 
hearings and was dramatically confirmed during the 
special Senate investigation of the Army-McCarthy clash. 
The very existence of such a network is in itself, a 
President Eisenhower remarked at the time, a grave 
threat to the processes of orderly government and demo 
cratic concepts of loyalty. It is an equally grave threat 
to the morale of loyal! civil servants. But its worst feature 
is the brazen, mock-heroic manner in which Senator 
McCarthy conducts and exploits the operation of this 
“underground.” When confronted with the revelation 
that a confidential summary of a top-secret FBI doct- 
ment had been found in his possession, he not only 
admitted the fact but boasted of it—and he warned 
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that no power on earth could force him to divulge the 
source of his information. Few greater threats to the 
structure of constitutional government can be imagined 
than this wanton disregard of the separation of powers. 

Senator McCarthy has transformed his investigating 
subcommittee into an arbitrary, ad hoc court of law. 
Cases are not so much investigated as tried—in a loose, 
informal way. It is the technique of the kangaroo court. 
Contrast any public hearing conducted by Senator Mc- 
Carthy with the hearing conducted by Senator Richard 
Russell into the dismissal of General MacArthur. One 
can only speculate on the sensational charges of sabotage 
and subversion with which McCarthy would have ac- 
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companied that investigation, had he been the chairman. 
His investigations are characterized by badgering of 
Witnesses, arbitrary and distorted summaries of testi- 
mony, loaded questions, unfair innuendoes, and the 
admission of derogatory testimony and evidence without 
opportunity for rebuttal. All of these are contrary to the 
spirit of a Constitution and a society predicated on fair 
play and due process of law. 

In committee, on the Senate floor, on the public plat- 
form, Senator McCarthy’s recourse to unfounded and un- 
substantiated accusations and insinuations outrages the 
basic principles of a conservative system of law and 
politics. It is an even greater outrage because this prac- 
tice rarely allows the victimized citizen any redress in a 
court of law or in the public press. Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Hensel, for example, has in an _ affidavit 
strongly repudiated Senator McCarthy’s attacks on his 
integrity. But the Senator need never deprive himself 
of his immunity and come forward to face a libel suit 
macourt of law. Such behavior is a direct challenge 
to the power of the law to protect the rights of citizens. 

But it is Senator McCarthy’s unsubstantiated charges 
of treason that provide the most startling illustration of 
his use of falsehood in the assault on the two-party 
system. His famous 1954 series of Lincoln Day speeches 
on “Twenty Years of Treason” were the culmination of 
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a long line of such accusations and insinuations leveled 
by McCarthy against Democratic administrations and 
leaders. The Senator has here used his characteristic 
technique: to add to the kernel of truth—namely, the 
grave mistakes and errors of judgment for which Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman were responsible—a host 
of exaggerations, distortions and outright lies. The 
charges of treason were so outrageous that President 
Eisenhower made no bones about dissociating himself 
from them. 

The unfounded charge of treason is a call to civil 
disunion calculated to destroy the opposition. If heeded, 
its ultimate effect would be the destruction of the legal 


and moral values whose existence and operation depend 
entirely on public consensus. The last time the citizens 
of this country waved the “bloody flag” was during the 
Reconstruction period—and the nation has not yet re- 
covered from the effects. During the present period of 
protracted world crisis, with American leadership in- 
dispensable to the security and survival of the free 
world, this nation can surely ill afford another such 
ordeal. 

As Walter Lippmann has cogently remarked, treason 
is a mortal crime—and a false accusation of treason 
must surely be a mortal sin against the accused in- 
dividual and against society. No other charge is so 
likely to stir up public passions, and its ultimate effect 
is to create a wall of suspicion and hatred between one 
half of the nation and the other. The use of the cal- 
culated falsehood in this respect represents the ultimate 
appeal to unreason. 

The false charge of treason has been introduced by 
Senator McCarthy at a time of national frustration, of 
bitterness over the casualties of war. In an earlier time 
of anger, bitterness and passion, a wiser leader had the 
courage, the magnanimity and the vision to call upon the 
nation to bind up its wounds—‘to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves.” 








Now that its Suez demands have been granted by Britain, 


Cairo may seek prestige by external military adventures 


Why Israel 
Expects War 


By Mark Alexander 


JERUSALEM 

RITAIN’S decision to evacuate the 

B Suez Canal, some observers here 
feel, will almost certainly set off 
a general war in the Middle East. 
The presence of 80,000 British sol- 
diers in this area, they maintain, 
acted as a wedge between the two 
hostile camps that have been sniping 
at each other since 1949, when an 
Arab- 


These observers con- 


uneasy armistice ended the 
Jewish war. 
cede that Her Majesty’s troops did 
not prevent the outbreak of war in 
1948 or even uphold free passage 
through Suez during the past few 
years, but they insist that the gar- 
rison has been a stabilizing force. 
It became evident that England 
did not share this view. however. 
when the Imperial General Staff. 
Downing Street and the Exchequer 
pressed for Suez evacuation. The sol- 
diers are needed at home, English 
officials argued, and the country is 
in no position to continue spending 
tens of millions of pounds on Suez 
each year. What is more, Egyptian 
demands for full national sovereignty 
were sympathetically received in the 
West. The Labor party has favored 
leaving Suez for many years, and 
the United States has been urging 
this move for some months past. 
The latter, of course, assumed that 
a British-Egyptian agreement would 
open a new chapter in Cairo’s rela- 
tions with the West and eventually 
result in her entering some sort of 
Middle East defense pact. Lieutenant- 


Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, Egyp- 
tian Premier and head of the recently 
victorious military junta, and Major 
Salah Salem, his chief aide, have 
virtually killed this hope, however. 
Both men have declared in speeches 
that soon after the Suez evacuation 
the “Palestine would be 
tackled. They also made it clear 
that Egypt did not plan to enter any 
Western alliance. And as late as 
July 30 Ahmed Shukeiri, Deputy 
Chief of the Arab League, reiterated 


: ” 
issue 


these sentiments. 

While these statements may come 
as a shock to Western optimists, they 
are no surprise to observers in Cairo. 
Signing of the Anglo-Egyptian pact 
was a major victory for Nasser and 
the military junta. Just as the Sudan 
settlement extended General Naguib’s 
political life for six months, the 
present turn of affairs will undoubt- 
edly result in Nasser’s maintaining 
his position for at least a year. By 
the summer of 1955, however, the 
evacuation will still be going on 
and it is fairly certain that nothing 
spectacular will have been accom- 
plished on the domestic front. If the 
junta wants to uphold its prestige, it 
will have to do something to revital- 
ize popular support. 

This can be accomplished only 
by some striking success in foreign 
policy, and in this area the one pos- 
sible move is a war against Israel. 


While most Egyptians would prob- 


ably oppose such a campaign at pres- 
ent, a suitable propaganda build-up 








might well change the attitude of the 
masses. 

The junta itself is divided on this 
issue. Some feel that a war would 
not be wise because a desert divides 
Egypt and Israel, and Egypt has no 
territorial interests whatever in Pales. 
tine. They also do not see why their 
country should do the dirty work 
while the other Arab League coun. 
tries, which have never gotten on ver 
well with Cairo, reap the spoils. But 
these arguments, observers contend, 
will be canceled out by another fac. 
tor: Egypt must show Russia that 
the large quantities of arms she js 
to receive from the United 

are not intended for use 


soon 
States 
against the Communists. As for the 
expected declaration from Washing. 
ton that Cairo has “guaranteed” to 
use the arms for defensive purposes 
only, they insist that this is not the 
case. Apparently they are right, too, 
for Washington has not been able to 
point to anything tangible. 

A war against Israel is also con 
sidered desirable because it would 
raise Egypt’s stock in the Arab 
League and give her a chance to try 
out new weapons. Even more im- 
portant, the new Egyptian Amy. 
which has been trained by German 
officers since 1948, could be put to 
a real test. Should anything go 
wrong—though this is thought ur- 
likely other Arab 
countries could be counted on for 
aid. If this does not help, it is as 
sumed that Washington will step in 
before the Egyptian Army is com 
pletely destroyed (just as the British 
intervened in January 1949). Cairo 
confident that the United 
States would fear the consequences of 
a decisive Egyptian defeat. 

Israel’s reaction to 


in Cairo—the 


seems 


immediate 
the Suez agreement was that she 
could now press for free use of the 
Canal. Since Britain no longer stands 
in the way, if Egypt refuses to lift 
her blockade Israel could easily 
render the waterway useless during 
most of the year. (As _ students of 
World War II know, this is merelt 


a technical problem.) Actually, how 
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wer, use of the Canal is a minor 
consideration compared to Israel’s 
concern over the possibility of a 
new Egyptian invasion. 

Israeli opinion on this subject is 
glit into two camps. Some believe 
that Nasser is in earnest when he 
speaks of a war against Israel, and 
they insist that a preventive war is 
unfortunately necessary. Since Nas- 
gr's statements make it clear that a 


war is inevitable, why should Israel 
| yait until her opponent is armed to 
| the teeth by the Americans? Why 


shouldn't the battle be fought at 
atime and place convenient to Is- 
rael? 

The second camp bases its argu- 
ments on the theory that nothing in 
the world—especially in a country 
like Egypt—is inevitable. Who can 
say, after all, whether the military 
junta will be in power a year or two 
from now? A war against Egypt, 
moreover, is undesirable 
Israel does not want anything beyond 
the Sinai desert. And even if Israel 


because 


| was victorious, the resultant suffer- 


ing and damage would seriously 
set back the country’s development. 
This group feels, therefore, that the 
young state should attempt to ar- 
range direct talks with Egypt and 
find out what her intentions really 
are. If the latter again refuses such 
talks and repeats her threats, an al- 
lernate course of action will always 
be open—but no stone should be left 
unturned in the effort to find a 


' modus vivendi. 


At present, Israeli public opinion 
seems to favor this second view, but 
this attitude is not likely to prevail 
much longer. Egypt is hardly in a 
conciliatory mood, and it is fairly 
certain that she will reject all peace 
bids and continue to threaten war. 

There are three theories here about 
Washington’s motives in pushing for 
a Suez agreement and acceptance of 
American arms by Egypt. Some ob- 
“ervers think the State Department 
feels that an Israeli defeat would 
not be a bad idea. The Jews are too 
troublesome; their very presence 
makes the possibility of a Middle 
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East defense pact remote. Others 
think Washington feels that a more 
sober and realistic state of mind 
would prevail in the Arab States and 
Israel if they let off some steam 
through local encounters. But mostly 
Middle Eastern experts contend that 
the Machiavellian schemes attributed 
to the State Department are unjusti- 
fied. As they see it, Washington does 
not really have any policy at all, 
except that it wants to form another 
paper alliance and dump some arms 
here and there. 

There. is one point, however, on 
which all Middle Eastern experts 
agree: If a war does break out here, 
it will last a long time. Britain, 
France and the United States guar- 
anteed the present frontiers in 1950 
and they may soon reiterate this 
guarantee, but it is considered a 
mere scrap of paper. None of these 
countries would be willing to send 
soldiers into the Middle East. They 
would undoubtedly convene the Se- 
curity Council, but on the basis of 
past experience it is safe to assume 
that Russia would prevent any posi- 
tive decision by that body—which 
would be of doubtful value anyway. 
The Kremlin, after all, has every- 
thing to gain from a war that would 
not involve any of its satellites 
but might weaken some Middle East- 
ern countries to the point where a 
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few more “people’s democracies” 
would emerge. 

Once stymied in the Security 
Council, the Western powers could 
be expected to follow their usual poli- 
cies. America would announce that it 
was cutting off all aid grants, which 
would not bother the Egyptians, who 
have been getting along without them 
until now, or the Israelis, who as- 
sume that aid will be discontinued 
anyway because of the State Depart- 
ment’s present anti-Israel line. Jeru- 
salem also feels sure that Washington 
would not discriminate financially 
between the attacker and the attacked 
in the event of an open conflict. The 
West would impose an arms em- 
bargo and perhaps even set up a 
naval blockade against the warring 
countries, but these moves would 
not mean much. There are enough 
arms for a war in the Middle East 
right now, and both Egypt and Israel 
have built munitions factories. 

While observers here are gener- 
ally pessimistic and consider the 
present state of affairs highly ex- 
plosive, they still feel that Britain 
and the United States can preserve 
peace in the Middle East. They are 
extremely fearful, however, because 
time is running short and Washing- 
ton and London do not seem to ap- 
preciate the gravity of the present 
situation. 





ALTERNATIVES TO THE H-BOMB 





A Future for Intellectuals 


By Eric Hoffer 


5 ie ALTERNATIVE to an atomic war is an endurable 
cold war—one we can live with indefinitely. There is 
no reason to hope that the men of the Kremlin are going 
to settle down in the predictable future. But it is almost 
equally certain that they will not deliberately start a hot 
war with the United States. As Molotov told Hitler in 
1940, “It is vastly more expensive to attain a goal by 
military means than by peaceful means.” To the Krem- 
lin, a cold war is the nearest thing to “peaceful means.” 
It is not unreasonable to assume that the cold war is 
likely to stay cold if we let it. 

Our task is to hold our own in a prolonged, indecisive 
contest, and yet preserve a more or less normal existence 
and a fairly healthy economy. We must fight without 
undue sanguineness and exuberance, lest in a fit of 
exasperation we pray for an end of it all and stumble 
into an atomic holocaust. And if we set ourselves to com- 
prehend and master every factor involved, and keep on 
learning as we’go on, we might find this unfamiliar con- 
test not only bearable but absorbing. 

In this article, an attempt is made to underline one 
aspect of the cold war. 

Recent events in Indo-China seem to indicate that, in 
a cold war, weapons and fighting men cannot be decisive 
if the people of a country threatened by the Communists 
are not wholly on our side. In both Europe and Asia, the 
cold war is to a considerable extent a battle for souls. 
Thus far, our effort in this kind of battle has lacked some 
essential ingredient. Our generosity, diplomacy, propa- 
ganda and military might have not won for us a marked 
measure of wholehearted adherence. Particularly baffling 
has been the petulant and often sneering response to our 
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unprecedented outpouring of money, food, raw materiak, 
machines, technical and military aid. Awkwardness or 
even tactlessness in our manner of giving cannot possibl 
explain this unexpected reaction. 

Much has been written on our failure to gauge the 
temper and the real needs of the people in Europe and 
Asia. It is implied that, were our offering of aid compre 
hensive enough and our manner of giving adequate, we 
would have the free world on our side. Yet, the more one 
thinks on the subject the more one realizes that the atti- 
tude toward us is not mainly determined by the nature of 
our policies and our manner of giving. 

The response we hear does not originate in the peopl 
we try to help but in a group of self-appointed spokes 
men and mediators who stand between us and the masses 
This group is made up of university teachers and sv 
dents, writers, artists and intellectuals in general. Iti 
these articulate people who are the source of the baffling 
anti-Americanism which has been manifesting itself in 
the free world since the end of the Second World War. 
One cannot escape the impression that there is a natura 
antagonism between these “men of words” and twentielh- 
century America. It is not the quality of our policies 
which offends them but our very existence. The European 


civilization as a threat. Their petulant fault-finding is the 
expression of an almost instinctive fear, and it is of vitd 
importance that we should understand the nature of this 
fear. 

It is a fateful paradox that the intellectual, who playel 
so crucial a role in the emergence and development of the 
modern Occident, should never have felt wholly at hom 
in it. In almost every civilization we know of, and it 
Europe, too, up to the end of the Middle Ages, tht 
equivalent of the intellectual was either a member of a 
ruling élite or closely allied with it. In ancient Egypt and 
in Imperial China, the literati were a privileged part 
the population. They were magistrates, administrator 
and officials of every kind. In India, the uppermost casté 
of the Brahmins was also the cast of the educated. In 
classical Greece, the philosophers, dramatists, historia 
sculptors and poets were also soldiers, sailors, lav 
makers, politicians and men of affairs. In the Roma 
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Empire, there was an intimate alliance between the Greek 
intellectuals and the Roman men of action. The Romans 
weeded the Greek intellectual—needed him to satisfy their 
caving for beauty, which they could not do by their own 
creativeness, and needed him also for the management of 
affairs at home and in the provinces. It was this depend- 
ence on the Greek intellectual which eased the spread of 
Roman rule in the Hellenized part of the Mediterranean 
yorld, In Europe, too, during the Middle Ages, most of 
the educated people were of the clergy and hence mem- 
hers of an élite. But the fifteenth century, which saw the 
emergence of the modern Occident, also saw a fateful 
change in the status of the European intellectual. 

The catastrophic events of the fourteenth century—the 
Black Death, which killed off a large part of the popula- 
tion and nearly half of the clergy, and the divisions and 
disorders of the Papacy—weakened the hold of the Cath- 
dic Church on the European masses. This, in conjunction 
with the introduction of paper and printing, made it pos- 
ible for education to escape the control of an all- 
embracing church. There emerged a large group of non- 
cerical teachers, students, scholars and writers who were 
not members of a clearly-marked privileged class, and 
whose social usefulness was not self-evident. 

In the social orders evolved by the modern Occident, 
the positions of authority and influence were, and still 


| are, occupied by men of action—landowners, soldiers, 
| businessmen, industrialists and their hangers-on. The 


intellectual is treated as a poor relation and has to pick 
up the crumbs. He usually ekes out a living by teach- 
ing, journalism or some white-collar job. Even when his 
excellence as a writer, artist, scientist or educator is gen- 
erally recognized and rewarded, he does not feel himself 
part of the élite. 

The intellectual’s passionate search for an acknowl- 


; edged status and a role of social usefulness has been a 
| ferment in the Occident since the days of the Renaissance. 
| He has pioneered every upheaval from the Reformation 


to the latest nationalist and socialist movements. Yet, the 
intellectual did not know how to retain a position of 
kadership in the movements and new regimes he did so 
much to initiate and promote. He was usually elbowed 
out by fanatics and practical men of action. This was 
particularly so in the case of the nationalist movements 
which have pullulated all over the Occident during the 
past hundred years. 

These movements were usually pioneered by poets. 
writers, historians, scholars and philosophers, who hoped 


| to find in the corporate warmth of a national state their 


rightful place as bearers of culture, legislators, statesmen. 
dignitaries and men of affairs. The generals, landowners, 
businessmen and industrialists, who are considered pil- 
lars of patriotism as a rule, kept shy of nationalist move- 
ments in their early stages, but moved in and took over 
when the movements became going concerns, and the 
national states began to consolidate. The intellectual was 
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left out in the cold. He was no better off in the national 
state than he was in the dynastic state. One has the feel- 
ing that the intellectual has since tried to counter this 
usurpation by shifting his espousal from the national to 
the socialist state. 

In Asia, too, the wider diffusion of literacy, due largely 
to Western influence, gave rise to groups of unattached 
men of words. Their search for a weighty and useful life 
led them, as it did their counterparts in Europe, to the 
promotion of nationalist and socialist movements. 

Now, although the homelessness of the intellectual is 
more or less evident in all Western and Westernized 
societies, it is nowhere so pronounced as in our own 
business civilization. America runs its complex economy 
and governmental machinery, and satisfies most of its 
cultural needs, without the aid of the typical intellectual. 
Nowhere does the intellectual feel so superfluous. It is 
natural, therefore, that the European intellectual and his 
counterpart in Asia should see in the spread of American- 
ism a threat not only to their influence but to their very 
existence. 

It is strange that, when we consider the differences 
between our social order and that of a Communist 
regime, we rarely refer to the striking difference in their 
attitude toward the intellectual. There is no doubt that the 
intellectual has come into his own behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. In a Communist regime, writers, artists, scientists, 
professors and intellectuals in general are near the top 
of the social ladder and feel no doubts about their social 
usefulness. They are the ideal of the rising generation. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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Czeslaw Milosz says of the intellectual in the Communist 
world that “never since the Middle Ages has he felt him- 
self so necessary and recognized.” The people who come 
over to us from the Communist regimes are mostly men 
of action—soldiers, diplomats, sportsmen, skilled workers 
and technicians. The intellectual, even when he can travel 
outside the Iron Curtain, rarely takes advantage of the 
opportunity to escape. 

The Communists have always had an acute awareness 
of the fateful relation between the intellectual and the 
established order. They are convinced, in the words of 
Stalin, that “no ruling class has managed without its own 
intelligentsia.” Whether or not this ability to win and 
hold the intellectuals can insure the endurance of the 
Communist regimes, there is little doubt that it is a con- 
siderable asset in a cold war. For in a cold war words 
count at least as much as deeds. Our chief handicap in 
the bidding for souls that is going on in Europe and 
Asia has been our lack of words. Our deeds could not 
prevent a gang of double-talking murderers and slanderers 
from posturing as saviors of humanity. Only by a mas- 
terly use of words could we have evoked a vivid aware- 


A Liberation Policy 


HE ANSWERS we give are often determined by the 
sae. we ask. That is why it is so important to 
ask the right questions. THE New LEADER has asked in 
this symposium: “What are the alternatives to the H- 
bomb?” Just what is being said? Are we looking for 
another and more destructive military weapon? If so. our 
search will probably be successful. The C-bomb would 
be better and apparently can be made. Certain gases and 
biological devices, also feasible, might also qualify. 

Or do we mean to take “the H-bomb” as the symbol of 
total, unlimited war and ask: “What is the alternative to 
unlimited war?” This interpretation seems to be implicit 
in the early contributions to the symposium. Accepting it. 
there is an easy answer. At least one sure alternative to 
war, whether fought with H-bombs or with fists. is 
always available. That alternative is surrender. 

The trouble with THE New Leaper’s question is its 
unstated presupposition that we are now at peace, and 
that our problem is how to avoid getting into a war. In 
truth, however, we are already at war. The real problem, 
therefore, is whether to surrender or to fight: If we 
think victory impossible or prohibitive in price, we must 
surrender. And if we elect to continue fighting, how are 
we to win? 

We can approach the real problem by asking a some- 
what different question which is now, and not for the 
first time, under active public discussion. Is peaceful 


ness of the loathsomeness of Stalin and his work, anj 
communicated it not only to friends and neutrals but to 
the Communists themselves. 

Our men of action, however able and well-intentioned, 
cannot be our spokesmen in the battle for souls. What. 
ever the hands that guide our policies, the voice that 
makes itself heard must be the voice of our foremost 
novelists, poets, dramatists, philosophers, scientists and 
professors. Only they can get around the roadblock whic 
bars our way to the dispirited millions in Europe and 
Asia. Just as in time of a hot war there is an automatic 
rise in our appreciation of men in uniform, so in tim 
of a cold war there must be a general awareness of the 
vital role the intellectuals have to play in our struggle for 
survival. And they must be given a large share in the 
shaping and execution of policies which they will bk 
called upon to expound and defend. 

We have much to offer and our good will is beyond 
question. But only our gifted men of words can convince 
the world that we are taking a broad road into the future 
while our antagonists follow a road that curves backward 
and leads to retrogression and stagnation. 


By James Burnham 


coexistence possible? This question means: Can (anl 
should) the Soviet and non-Soviet sections of the world 
achieve a relative equilibrium? Can (and should) the 
non-Soviet nations maintain normal or near-normal rele 
tions over a considerable period of time with the Sovie 
bloc? 

Among the leaders of the non-Soviet nations, there art 
many who believe, or profess to believe, that “coexist: 
ence” in this sense is both desirable and possible. If», 


then the proper objective (the alternative to the H-bomb) ; 
is to bring this state of peaceful coexistence into being 


Every opportunity for discussion and negotiation, with 
Malenkov and Mao and Ho and whomever, should 
seized or made. Prudence will suggest the retention ¢ 
some armed strength as a bolster to the non-Soviet bat 
gaining position. But the bias will be toward conference 
compromise, relaxation of barriers, courteous concé 
sions on current “misunderstandings” concerning trade, 
politics and armaments, 

Within recent months, both the successful and the ur 
successful 1952 candidates for the Presidency have 


upheld this perspective of coexistence. However, the F 


American leadership can rightly be accused by the r ‘ 
uF 


ish and French, and even more rightly by Nehr 


inconsistency in following it. Nehru is correct in feeling ; 
that the refusal to recognize Communist China. the pa § 
tial boycott of trade with the Soviet Union. and the F 
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encirclement of Soviet territory by air bases are sabotage 
of coexistence. 

Such should be our policy if coexistence is possible 
and desirable. 

But, whether desirable or not. coexistence is not pos- 
sible. For such an audience as the readers of THE NEw 
Leaver I do not propose to demonstrate this once again. 
During two decades, the columns of THE NEw LEADER 
have furnished proof after incontrovertible proof of the 
impossibility of coexistence. If there had been no NEw 
LeabeR, the events of these two decades would have had 
to invent one. 

Their system and ours are politically, economically, 
socially and metaphysically incompatible. Their leaders 
know it, even if ours don’t; and it takes two to coexist. 
With the Soviet system extended over a large area and 
population, it must either go on to world domination or 
fall back to impotence. This is the necessary consequence 
of its mode of rule, no less than of its ideology. 

It follows that our choice is narrow. We must surren- 
der and acc ept the Bolshevization of the world, ourselves 
‘or our descendants) included. Or we must fight to 
defeat the Soviet regime and Soviet-based Communism. 
Ih this frame, let us return to the question of alterna- 
lives to the H-bomb. Its sense is now to inquire whether 
there exists any method for defeating the Soviet regime 
and Soviet-based Communism that would be more effec- 
lve and less dangerous than the H-bomb. 

have shared the belief of Tur New Leaper that there 
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is a more effective method, if the American Government 
and its principal allies were able to use it. This other 
method is political—the massive, dynamic pursuit of 
what we have called “a policy of liberation.” A few years 
ago, a policy of liberation promised fairly certain and 
probably decisive results. More recently, the potential 
cost has been rising, while the net results become less 
sure. Nevertheless, today as in the past no other serious 
alternative to the H-bomb remains. 

Even a policy of liberation, carried out to the maxi- 
mum, is not a guaranteed alternative to the H-bomb. 
There is no certain alternative to the H-bomb except sur- 
render. Short of surrender, no conceivable policy could 
eliminate the possibility of the use of the H-bomb or its 
successor. For any policy (except surrender), the most 
advanced military weapons are a necessary reserve even 
though they may never be brought into action. 

From many indications, we are about to enter a new 
period of appeasement, retreat and illusion, under the 
banner of “coexistence” that has so forehandedly been 
supplied by Stalin and Malenkov. The arid duty of those 
the truth about the 


of us who believe that we know 


Soviet regime and world Communism seems _ plain 
enough. We must continue to repeat that truth, against 
Churchill, 
Eisenhower—and Lewis Mumford. If during this period 


few listen, well, that will not be a new experience. There 


Nehru, Bevan. Mendeés-France. Stevenson. 


were fewer during the days of Teheran and Yalta, and 
fewer still in the twilight of the Moscow Trials. 





A handful of Communists and the inexorable jungle keep Britain busy 


THE BATTLE FOR MALAYA 


By Vernon Bartlett 


(First of two articles) 


not even sure of the difference 
between a Malayan and a Malay. I 
had rather thought they were the 
same thing, or that perhaps one was 
a more courteous form. 

A Malay, I learned, is a member 
of a large race of whom there are 
about three million in Malaya and 
more than 70 million in Indonesia. 
A Malayan, on the other hand, is an 
inhabitant of Malaya. He may be a 
Malay. a Chinese, an Indian, a Pak- 
istani or a European. 

Malaya itself consists of two sepa- 
rate territories, the Malayan Federa- 
tion and Singapore, joined by a long 
causeway but divided by a lot of 
misunderstanding. The Federation 
comprises those territories on the 
peninsula stretching down from 
Thailand to Singapore which were 
known before the war as the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated Malay 
States and the Unfederated Malay 
States. (Even that is not quite ac- 
curate, for in those days Singapore 


U NTIL I went to Malaya, | was 


itself was one of the three Straits 
Settlements, the others being Penang 
and Malacca.) 

Malaya, which is not even as large 
as England and Wales but is the 
Commonwealth’s largest dollar earn- 
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er, has probably the largest variety 
of rulers of any country in the world. 
There is a High Commissioner of 
the Federation, a Governor in Singa- 
pore, eight Sultans, one Rajah, and 
two Resident Commissioners in the 
British Settlements of Penang and 
Malacca. And there is also Mal- 
colm MacDonald, Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for the United Kingdom in 
Southeast Asia, who has the task 
of coordinating activities throughout 
this part of the world. 

In Malaya as a whole, there are 
nearly 3 million Malays and nearly 
3 million Chinese, as well as 750,- 
000 Indians or Pakistanis and 30,- 
000 Europeans. With the two main 
communities so nearly equal in num- 
bers, it is not surprising that there 
is a good deal of racial suspicion, 
especially since so many of the 
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Chinese have immigrated during the 
present century. 

In the Federation, there are more 
Malays than Chinese; in Singapore, 
there are roughly six times more 
Chinese than Malays. This helps er- 
plain why there are two separale 
governments. The Malays in the 
Federation know they would be out 
numbered by the Chinese if there 
were a union with Singapore; that 
union would also lessen the influence 
of the Singapore Chinese, so they 
are not keen on it either. 

Furthermore, the Malays are 4 
very charming and easy-going pe 
ple. The Chinese, on the other hand, 
must be about the most hard-working 
people on earth, and there are plenty 
of people out East who take it for 
granted that the country would be 
Chinese within twenty years if the 
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British left Malaya before stable self- 
government had been established. 
(ne couldn’t expect the Malays to 
ajoy this prospect, and until 1952 it 
yas extremely difficult for a Chinese 
to acquire Malayan nationality. 

One of the chief aims of British 
policy has been to make it possible, 
both politically and psychologically, 
for the Chinese to become good 
Malayans. This has, of course, be- 
come still more important since the 
Communist victory in China. The 
Communists fighting in the Malayan 
jungle are nearly all Chinese, and 
they would become much more dan- 
gerous if the Chinese community as 
a whole felt that it was getting a 
raw deal. 

But it is not so easy to give that 
community the position its wealth 
and numbers would seem to justify. 
The views of the Malays have to be 
considered. Except in Singapore, 
which is now a Crown Colony, very 
little can be done against the will 
of the Sultans, especially since the 
Malays, who are Moslems, look to 
their Sultans for spiritual as well as 
temporal leadership. Each Sultan has 
a British adviser, whose advice is 
generally accepted, but Malaya is a 
federation and a lot of matters are 
left to the member states to deal 
with. 

It has taken a long time to con- 
vince the Sultans, and their Prime 
Ministers in the Federal Legislative 
Council, that the Chinese who have 
made Malaya their home must be 
given Malayan nationality. They did 
agree, in September 1952, to new 
| Tegulations which automatically give 
Malayan nationality to nearly half 
the Chinese, and which make it pos- 
sible for thousands of others to ac- 
quire it if they want to. 

There are also the Indians and 
Pakistanis, many of whom are 
Moslems and therefore intermarry 
with the Malays. Malaya has prob- 
ably the best labor code of any coun- 
tty in Southeast Asia, and many of 
these people work as rubber-tappers, 
live with their families on the big 
tuber estates, and scarcely get as far 
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as a main road in the space of a year. 
They are therefore not yet very im- 
portant politically, though they may 
become so in the future. 

When General Gerald Templer 
was appointed High Commissioner 
of the Federation in 1952, the di- 
rective given him stated that “Malaya 
should in due course become a fully 
self-governing state.” Yet, one has the 
feeling that the leaders of the various 
communities, though they may de- 
mand self-government, do not really 
want it. Not yet, at any rate. The 
danger of race riots, such as those 
after the British left India, would 
be too great. 

It may be a long time before the 
members of these communities learn 
to think of themselves primarily as 
Malayans, but the fault most cer- 
tainly does not lie with the British. 
I found no trace of a “divide and 
rule” spirit. Quite the contrary. The 
Government is encouraging so many 
interracial organizations and socie- 
ties that the ordinary citizen must 
be rather confused. And if these 
efforts fail, then education will suc- 
ceed. Malaya is, I believe, unique 
in the world in that half its people 
are under the age of 21. It is an 
exceptionally young nation. And one 
of my keenest and happiest recol- 
lections of the country is of the 
children—Chinese, Malays, Indians 
and Pakistanis—going off in their 
neat blue-and-white uniforms to the 
village schools. They, at any rate, 
are learning to “think Malayan.” 

The so-called CTs or “Communist 
Terrorists,” as they are officially 
called, do not represent any kind of 
national movement. And yet the 
jungle war has been in progress 
for nearly six years and there are 
probably as many of these bandits 
today as there were in the beginning. 
In the Annual Report on the Federa- 
tion for 1952, I read that 400 tons 
of bombs and 12 million leaflets were 
dropped, that 2 million rounds of 
ammunition were expended, and that 
nearly 250,000 men were kept under 
arms to deal with the emergency. 

Despite this immense and expen- 


sive effort, fewer than 5,000 CTs 
have been killed, roughly 1,100 have 
been captured, and roughly 1,300 
have surrendered. The police have 
had more than 1,200 men killed and 
1,400 wounded, and the military 
casualties are roughly half those of 
the police. The police force costs 
more than ten times as much to run 
today as it did just before the emer- 
gency began. The total population of 
the Malayan Federation is under 6 
million, but the police force has be- 
come larger than that in the United 
Kingdom. 

Why this gap between effort and 
result? It certainly is not that the 
police or the soldiers are not up to 
their job: the toughness and _ in- 
genuity of these men in their green 
uniforms and high, canvas-topped 
boots (to protect them from leeches 
and other unpleasant features of the 
jungle) are terrific. Nor is it that 
the terrorists are supermen, for many 
of them are in the jungle against 
their will. The reason is, of course, 
the jungle itself, which covers four- 
fifths of the Federation. 

There are two types of jungle. The 
so-called deep jungle does not have 
much undergrowth. It is a dark, sun- 
less place with trees so thick and tall 
that each British soldier dropped by 
parachute carries with him a hun- 
dred-foot length of webbing in case 
he is caught in the branches and has 
to let himself down to the ground be- 
low. But all around this deep jungle 
there is an outer fringe where the 
trees have been cut back at some 
time or other, giving the undergrowth 
a chance. Troops who patrol in 
this sort of undergrowth—who go 
“jungle-bashing” — sometimes can 
advance no more than a hundred 
yards in an hour, and quite obvi- 
ously they can’t advance quietly 
enough in country of that kind to 
surprise anyone. 

That, then, is the principal reason 
why so many soldiers and policemen 
have to be employed to deal with so 
few bandits, and why, on an average, 
700 hours of patrolling are neces- 
sary before one of the bandits is 
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killed. In many places, the jungle 
comes right down to the roads. 
When the Japanese were in Malaya. 
they had the undergrowth cut back 
on either side of the highway to 
lessen the danger of ambushes. The 
British are doing the same today. 
But, in that hot, rainy climate, things 
grow so rapidly that wild bananas 
are four feet high again in a month. 
The odds are almost unbelievably 
in favor of the Communist Terrorists 
and against the police. 

What sort of people are these 
Communist Terrorists? First, it is 
important to realize that more than 
90 per cent of them are Chinese, and 
the hard core of Communists were 
almost all born in China. It is more 
or less by a geographical accident 
that they are operating in Malaya. 
More than thirty years ago, the 
Chinese Communist party opened an 
office in Singapore to encourage 
Communism in Southeast Asia, but 
it made little progress. It was not 
until after the Japanese invasion that 
its leaders, driven into the deep 
jungle to escape arrest, began to ac- 
quire some importance by the cour- 
age of their underground campaign 
and with the help of arms brought 
to them by the famous British Force 
136, which was helping anybody in 
Malaya who was hampering the 
Japanese. 

When the war ended, these arms 
were supposedly handed in, but many 
Communists kept theirs against a 
rainy day. They began to organize 
labor unrest, especially in Singapore. 
and in 1948 the World Youth Con- 
ference held in Calcutta decided the 
time had come for more violent ac- 
tion. They planned the conquest of 
Malaya in three phases: first, the 
creation of a mass movement in favor 
of Communism, coupled with the 
murder of as many Europeans as pos- 
sible: second, the occupation of 
police stations and so on in order 
to give certain “liberated 
areas’; third, the linking up of these 
liberated areas and the organization 
of a real army. 


Their plan failed. Here and there, 


them 


in very remote areas, they managed 
to occupy a few police stations for 
a day or two—notably in Kelantan, 
where there was a pitched battle, 
with upwards of thirty dead on 
either side. But the mass support 
they had expected did not develop. 
Attacks on 
them a great deal of public sym- 


trains and buses lost 


pathy, and various counter-measures 
have gradually destroyed their links 
with the outside world. The worst 
month was June 1951, when there 
were over 600 incidents: in the sec- 
ond half of last year, the monthly 
average of incidents had been re- 
duced to 93. One of the terrorists’ 
favorite activities was to slash rub- 
ber trees in order to lessen the flow 
of latex, from which rubber is made. 
In February 1952, some 70,000 trees 
were damaged in this way. but by 
December the number had been re- 
duced to only 600. In 1951, casual- 
ties among the security forces were 
more than half those of the Com- 
munists: in 1953, they had dropped 
to roughly 180. 

There are two distinct types of 
CTs in the jungle. Some—probably 
quite a small minority—are the con- 
vinced Communists who want the 
overthrow of the British for ideo- 
logical reasons. Others are recruited 
as useful workers. A young Chinese 
peasant will be persuaded or fright- 
ened into supplying the Communists 
with a little food. Once he has done 
so, he is at their mercy. Should they 
want him, they have only to threaten 
to let the police know of his mis- 
demeanor and the chances are he 
will take refuge with them in the 
jungle. There he may be put to 
work growing food in jungle clear- 
ings and, at the same time, attend 
indoctrination classes. Then he may 
graduate to more responsible work. 
In any case, once he is in the deep 
jungle he has few chances of escape. 

The police have details of almost 
Communist Terrorist in the 

They can show you his 
Quite probably, they 


can tell you, to within a mile or 


every 
jungle. 
photograph. 


so, just where in the jungle he is op- 


erating. But the chances are that 
troops or police who forced their 
way into that area would discoye 
no more than an empty camp. The 
sentries guarding the rough trails 
would hear them coming. 

One thing the police cannot tel 
you is the amount of what one might 
call “unseen wastage”—how many 
CTs have died in the jungle, have 
deserted or have been purged. Un. 
doubtedly, some manage to drift back 
unnoticed into civilian life or are 
sent back on missions, and it is ut 
terly impossible for the police to 
keep track of them all. But let me 
give you an example: There is a 
slum area in Georgetown, on Penang 
Island, where some 30,000 people 
live. There are no decent roads and 
no street lighting. The Japanese 
found they could not control it. The 
British are trying to do so. They are 
trying to register all the tenants in 
it, but some Chinese have as many 
as six variants of their names, there 
are six main dialects, and a Com 
munist in hiding may have six dif- 
ferent aliases. There are 200 vol 
unteers engaged in this tenants 
registration—which, by the way, is 
an essential preliminary to the elec: 
tions which Malayan political leaders 
demand with such insistence. But the 
names of these volunteers are re 
ported to the jungle. They cannot 
all be protected all the time, and the 
Communist program is said to be to 
murder two of them each month— 
which, to say the least, is discour 
aging to voluntary effort. 

Communist propaganda contends 
that this tenants’ registration is 
step toward mass arrests. In 1948. 
the Communists obtained recruits by 
spreading a rumor that all members 
of trade unions were to be arrested. 
When identity cards were introduced. 
the same motive was alleged. When 
the Korean War began, people wert 
assured by the Communists that the 
Government was planning to send 
them to Korea. It is always possible 


to find which to 


some lie with 


frighten ignorant people out of col- 
laborating with the Government. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Varied World 
That Is Russia 


BOHN 


HAVE NOT taken a census of Igor 

Gouzenko’s The Fall of a Titan 
(Norton. $4.50), but I am told that 
its population numbers more than 
a hundred. And every character is 
different from every other. Many of 
them, of course, are Bolsheviks. But 
the author does not fall into the 
easy way of cutting them all accord- 
ing to the same pattern—as our writ- 
es of Westerns used to do to pro- 
duce their monotonously devilish 
Redmen. Both the Communists and 
their victims are human beings with 
| their own qualities sprouting from 
| their own heredity and their own 

experiences. 
_ It is a great and varied Russian 
world which this book spreads be- 
fore us. The care with which it is 
sketched in, the obvious effort to be 
fair to each class and sort of person, 
: the enormous variety of characters 
| —all lead me to believe that what 
we have here comes close to being 
| 4true picture of Russia. 

On this account, it seems to me 
that The Fall of a Titan has an im- 
portance for Americans entirely dis- 
tinct from its quality as a work of 
art. The book gives ordinary, mod- 
erately intelligent Americans the best 
chance they have had to learn what 
life in Russia is like. Not only do 
we get acquainted with many sorts 
of people. We watch many of these 
people as they are changed and 
turned and twisted by all sorts of cir- 
cumstances. Their sufferings under 
the bludgeonings of conscience are 
revealed. And, no matter how cruel 
and crude their principles and ac- 
lions, we find that they are conscious 
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of the same sort of moral law which 
is valid in Anglo-Saxon lands or any- 
where else.. 

One of the chief weaknesses in 
our conduct of the cold war arises 
from the notion that Russians are 
different from us. You hear it said 
everywhere: “They don’t know any- 
thing about liberty; they don’t miss 
what they never had; dictatorship is 
good enough for them.” Anyone who 
knows any Russians knows this is 
nonsense. But these notions are so 
widespread that it is difficult to make 
headway against them. 

Last winter, I lectured on Bolshev- 
ism before a group largely made up 
of Catholic nuns—an attentive and 
intelligent audience. But, when I had 
finished, a sweet little blue-eyed sis- 
ter came up to me and asked: “Can 
you tell me how the Russians got to 
be so bad?” I looked into her in- 
nocent face and gave up. If you start 
with the theory that the Russians are 
different, you can never learn any- 
thing about them. Probably most 
Congressmen don’t know much more 
than my charming little nun. 

In one respect, these Russians of 
Gouzenko’s world are especially like 
Western Americans. Most of the in- 
cidents take place on or near the 
banks of the River Don. The wide 
stretches of this soft-flowing stream, 
the steppes enfolding it and billow- 
ing away to the far horizon, the 
great sky—especially at night, when 
the Milky Way washes across it like 
a silken banner—all these things will 
be here and will remain beautiful 
in a future which must, like the far- 
off past, again be free and good. 


Anyone who has lived on our prairie, 
who has been close to our great 
Western rivers, who has felt the near- 
ness of our Western stars, will know 
precisely what Gouzenko is trying 
to say. 

In the people—all sorts of people 
—there is a memory of the liberty 
and happiness which were and are 
a premonition of a better sort of life 
which is to be. The university men 
with vestiges of conscience, the Cos- 
sack peasants gathered about their 
fires far out on the steppes, the 
starved factory workers in their mis- 
erable barracks—among all of them 
there rises the unquenchable hope 
that some time, somehow this terri- 
ble time of trial will come to an 
end. 

The plot has been cleverly de- 
signed to include as much as pos- 
sible of reality. Novikov has been 
commissioned by Stalin himself to 
undertake the direction of Gorin, the 
writer in the novel who is meant to 
suggest Maxim Gorki. The reader 
follows every twist of his mind as 
he goes about his task. He sees his- 
tory falsified and the writer’s art 
degraded. But human emotions, es- 
pecially the emotion of love, are 
constantly intruding. Even the com- 
pletely submissive Bolshevik, Novi- 
kov, is not 100 per cent successful in 
taming his emotions. 

In the end, Gorin himself, who has 
written a successful play represent- 
ing Ivan the Terrible as a heroic 
precursor of Stalin, cannot stand the 
pressure. In dying, he leaves a blood- 
stained note to a rebellious student: 
“I believe that your truth and your 
happiness will bloom on earth.” An 
old servant who has never surren- 
dered rescues a 10-year-old boy who 
has seen his parents led off to be 
shot. The boy bursts out: “When I 
grow up big and strong. . . I'll get 
even with them. They'll find out.” A 
poor old fellow who is about to die 
murmurs: “The time will come when 
others will remember us.” Thus, in 
this supposedly monolithic structure 
are sprouting the irresistible begin- 
nings of new life. 





One of China’s most respected scholars declares that, | rigs within a single month, 


there appeared two contradic. 
tory estimates of the state of fre. 


contrary to the charges of Dr. K. C. Wu, freedoms have 


dom in Formosa. In the May 17 issue 


been gradually expanded on Chiang’s island bastion 


HOW FREE IS 


FORMOSA? 


Py Hu Shih 





Dr. Hu Shih, generally known as the 
founder of the Chinese literary ren- 
aissance, has devoted most of his 
life to research in the history of 
Chinese thought. Nevertheless, he was 
also “drafted’’ to serve as China’s 
Ambassador to the United States from 
1938 to 1942. Dr. Hu had been Pro- 
fessor of Chinese Philosophy and later 
of Chinese Literature at the National 
Peking University; after the war, he 
was named president of the university. 
A Chinese delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference and the London UNESCO 
Conference in 1945, he has always 
been one of China’s most respected 
non-partisan spokesmen. He visited 
Formosa in 1952 and has recently re- 
turned from another extended visit. 





of the Freeman, we read these state. 
ments by Rodney Gilbert, who had 
just returned from three-and-a-half 
years’ residence in Formosa: 

“An inspection of Formosa today 
reveals that the eight or nine mil 
lion Chinese now on the island are 
getting the best government that any 
part of China has had for many gen- 
erations—the freest, most efficient 
and, yes, most honest. . . . 

“As for common ordinary freedom 
of speech—unthinkable in any Conm- 
munist country—nobody on Taiwan 
[Formosa] who has a critical word 
to say about this or that Government 
person or policy ever has to give a 
thought to possible eavesdroppers.... 

“There is no censorship of news, 
incoming or outgoing. . . . Corre. 
spondents of all nationalities come 
and go without let or hindrance, and 
the resident correspondents of the 
Associated Press, United Press, Reu- 
ters, and the French Press Agency 
send out exactly what they please... 

“Other freedoms . . . which are 
taken for granted in Free China 
are those of freedom of movement 
and freedom of choice of employ: 
ment. It is no longer easy to get into 
Taiwan. . . . But once a person is 
legally on Taiwan and has a police 
card showing that he resides there. 
he can ride the railroads, the buses. 
the planes, or wander about by cat. 
pedicab or on foot, as freely a 
though he were in Vermont. Kansas 
or Oregon. What is more. he can 
work at any job he can find. or jus 
sit on a rock, looking out to sea, re 
citing poetry and reveling in dolce 
far niente.” 

Within four weeks, the newsstands 
were selling the June 29 issue of 
Look, which contained an article by 
Dr. K. C. Wu, Governor of For 
mosa from December 1949 to May 
1953. The article was entitled “Yout 
Money Has Built a Police State in 
Formosa,” and had this to say: 

“Formosa has been perverted into 
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a police state, not unlike that of Red 
China... - 

“The dictatorial moves [of Gen- 
eral Chiang Ching-kuo, son of Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek] to establish 
a secret police and control of the 
Army, to rig elections and corrupt 
legal processes were only a start. 
Today, a program is under way to 
control the minds and souls of youth 
and suppress freedom of speech and 
of the press. . . 

“He [Chiang Ching-kuo] is fast 
building a regime that in many ways 
follows exactly the pattern of a Com- 
munist government; he has even or- 
ganized a Youth Corps modeled after 
the Hitler Youth and the Communist 
Youth... . 

“There is no such thing as free- 
dom of speech any more. Freedom of 
the press has become a farce. . 
Newspapers that annoy or offend 
Formosa’s rulers are forced to sus- 
pend publication, and reporters and 
writers have often been jailed. For- 
mosa’s newspapers now print only 


| the party line.” 


Which of these two sets of judg- 
ments on Formosa are we to accept? 
My own answer is that Mr. Gilbert 
and Dr. Wu were referring to two 
different groups of phenomena. Mr. 
Gilbert was painting a general pic- 
ture of the life and freedom of the 
“eight or nine million Chinese now 
on the island” of Formosa. He hon- 
estly admitted that there were im- 


| Portant exceptions to this general 


description. For instance, he wrote: 
“You can talk yourself hoarse about 
the shortcomings of the municipal, 
Provincial or national authorities 
and there will be no comeback. But 
‘art preaching Communism—and 
look out.” 

On the other hand, it was ex- 
actly those exceptions—those _par- 
licular cases of criminal offenses 
which under the National Emergency 
Law were placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of military courts—which Dr. 
Wu utilized to build up his sweeping 
generalization about Formosa as a 
police state. This logical fallacy of 
generalizing from particular and 
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exceptional cases assumes a more 
serious form of misstatement when 
he makes this categorical assertion: 

“As Formosa had been declared 
under a state of siege, all cases of 
any nature were sent to the military 
courts for trial.” (Italics mine.) 

This statement is baseless and un- 
true. At no time since the Com- 
munist conquest of the mainland 
have the military courts of Formosa 
had jurisdiction over “all cases of 
any nature.” 

When Formosa was declared in 
early 1950 to be “a region adjacent 


WU: ‘SERIOUS MISSTATEMENT?’ 


to a battle zone,” ten categories of 
crimes were placed under the juris- 
diction of the military courts of the 
Taiwan Peace Preservation Force. 
These were: offenses against the in- 
ternal security of the state; offenses 
against the external security of the 
state; offenses against public order; 
offenses against public safety; coun- 
terfeiting of currency and negotiable 
securities, and forging of official 
documents and seals; homicide; of- 
fenses against personal liberty; rob- 
bery and piracy; kidnaping for ran- 
som; damage and destruction of 
property. All other criminal offenses 
were under the jurisdiction of civil 
courts. 

In April 1951, when the “New 
Taiwan Currency,” which had re- 


placed the old currency in the sum- 
mer of 1949, was threatened by in- 
flation, the Government issued a 
series of Emergency Regulations on 
Currency Stabilization which gave 
authority to the military police and 
military courts of the Taiwan Peace 
Preservation Force to deal severely 
with three types of violation of the 
currency laws: illegal transmission 
of money abroad, illegal traffic in 
gold or foreign exchange, and high- 
interest money-lending through “un- 
derground banking.” 

These are all the categories of 
criminal offenses that were ever 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
military courts of the Taiwan Peace 
Preservation Force, of which Gov- 
ernor Wu himself was Chief Com- 
mander and General Peng Meng-chi 
was Deputy Commander. Military 
courts of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force and other military establish- 
ments had no_ jurisdiction over 
crimes committed by persons not in 
active military service. 

As a result of public dissatisfac- 
tion and criticism of the incompe- 
tence and inefficiency of the military 
courts, and of known abuses of 
power by the military police, the Cen- 
tral Government, under the leader- 
ship of Premier Chen Cheng, moved 
toward reducing the jurisdiction of 
the military courts. A decree of the 
Executive Yuan on October 20, 1951 
restored four of the original ten 
categories of offenses to the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil courts. A second 
decree on June 1, 1952 ordered that 
the jurisdiction of the 
courts be henceforth limited to: 

1. Offenses by military personnel. 

2. Offenses under the Act on Com- 
munist Agents and the Law on In- 


military 


surrection and Treason. 

3. Offenses under the Law on 
Banditry. 

4. Civilians conspiring with mili- 
tary personnel in smuggling. 

5. Grave offenses (subsequently 
defined by the Ministry of Justice in 
minute detail) against public order 
and public safety. 

Since June 1, “offenses 


1951, 
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against currency stabilization” had 
been removed from the jurisdiction 
of the military police and military 
courts. 

These successive reform measures 
represented partial success for the 
movement “for the separation of the 
jurisdiction of the military and civil 
courts,” a movement in which many 
Chinese leaders, both inside and out- 
side the Government, have taken an 
active part. It is a part of the fight 
for civil liberties and constitutional 
government in Free China. 

The success has been only partial. 
and the fight is still going on. Last 
month, the new Premier, O. K. Yui. 
was severely questioned in Parlia- 
ment (the Legislative Yuan) about 
the constitutional guarantees in times 
of national emergency, especially the 
right of habeas corpus under Article 
8, and Article 9 which says that “No 
person, except those in active mili- 
tary service, may be subject to trial 
by a military court.” At the end of 
the session, Premier Yui declared: 

“The new Cabinet will see to it 
that the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of person under Article 8 
and civil-court trials of non-military 
personnel under Article 9 are up- 
held.” 

In discussing this question of the 
jurisdiction of military courts, I 
have gone into some detail, not only 
to refute the irresponsible generaliza- 
tion of Dr. Wu that “all cases of any 
nature were sent to the military 
courts for trial,” but also to correct 
the impression created by many of 
his statements—the impression that 
Formosa was “actually” achieving 
“the rule of law and democracy . 
at one time in the past,” but only 
recently “has been perverted into a 
police state,” especially since Dr. 
Wu's resignation from the Governor- 
ship. 

The fact is that Formosa was far 
from the rule of law and democracy 
in those early years of 1949-1951, 
at the height of the fear of Com- 
munist invasion and infiltration and 
of the dangers of currency inflation, 
and only in the last three years, and 
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CHIANG AND VISITOR, 1953: MORE CIVIL LIBERTY THAN EVER BEFORE 


notably since June 1952, has there 
been a far greater measure of civil 
liberties and the rule of law than 
at any time in the past. 

Let me cite an example of the 
present state of freedom of the press 
on Formosa a year after Governor 
Wu’s resignation. The April 1 issue 
of the fortnightly magazine Free 
China editorially questioned Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek’s power of re- 
viewing the decisions of the military 
courts and, in some cases, ordering 
an increase in the severity of the 
sentence. 

“The Constitution,” says the edi- 
torial, “under Article 40 gives the 
President only the power of ‘granting 
remission of 


amnesties, pardons, 


sentences, and restitution of civil 
rights.’ But the Constitution nowhere 
gives him power to increase the 


What the 


President has done on a number of 


sentence of any court. 
occasions is clearly a violation of the 
Constitution. One of our best wishes 
on his re-election is that no uncon- 
stitutional act of this kind will ever 
happen again during his second 
Presidential term of six years.” 
No such open criticism of Presi- 
dent Chiang was published at any 
time in the past. I may add that 


the same question, among others, 








was earnestly discussed early last 
April at the home of Vice President. 
elect Chen Cheng in three evening 
sessions participated in by six in- 
vited members of the National As- 
sembly and about 20 leaders of the 
Government and the Kuomintang, in- 
cluding General Chiang Ching-kuo. 
I am happy to report that President 
Chiang Kai-shek has now given writ 
ten instructions to his new Secretary: 
General, Chang Chun, that in the 
future, when the military tribunal 
requests him as Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces to review the 
graver the military 
courts, he will never again order any 













sentences of 






increase in the sentences. 

Dr. Wu will probably retort that 
the freedom of Free China magazine 
has always been an “exception.” He 
has said in his Look article: 

“There is no such thing as free 
dom of speech any more. Freedom 
of the press has become a farce. 
There may be an exception in the 
case of a weekly [sic] sponsored by 
Dr. Hu Shih, the philosopher and 
diplomat, with his special eminence 
and international reputation.” 

The “weekly” he referred to is the 
fortnightly Free China, edited and 
published by a score of my liberal 
friends (including a few independes! 
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members of the Kuomintang), whe, 
because I wrote the Principles of 
Faith of the Free China Association, 
honored me by making me its “pub- 
jisher” from 1949 to 1953. 

| want to say, in the first place, 
that Free China is not an exception, 
and that this freedom of speech and 
the press is now shared by all who 
have the moral courage to speak out. 
The best proof of this is found in 
the numerous critical articles on the 
May elections published in many in- 
dependent newspapers both before 
and after the elections. 

Secondly, I would like to ask: How 
and why did the “weekly sponsored 
by Dr. Hu Shih” come to enjoy what 
to Dr. Wu was an “exceptional” 
freedom of the press in the “police 
sate” of Formosa? Has he ever 
known of a “police state” that per- 
mitted “exceptional” freedom of 
speech and the press to any indi- 
vidual or publication? 

Free China magazine certainly did 
not enjoy any such “exceptional” 
freedom in the summer of 1951, 
when it got into serious trouble with 
Peace Preservation 
Foree by publishing an editorial en- 
titled “The Government Must Not 
Entrap the People to Commit 
Crimes.” The editorial had pointed 
out the inherent danger of the Gov- 


émment policy of offering heavy 
| Monetary rewards—30 per cent of 
) the confiscated property of the con- 
; Vieted offender to the “informer” and 


3 per cent to the prosecuting 
agency—in offenses under the Emer- 
gency Regulations on Currency Sta- 
bilization. It cited a recent case of 


F high-interest money-lending in which 


‘11 million of local currency was 
involved and more than twenty 
money-lenders were arrested by the 
Peace Preservation police and sent 


o military courts for trial. The edi- 
» lorial asked: 


“Why were only the lenders, and 
hot the borrowers, named in the 
Could it not be that 


t 

a: borrowers were themselves the 
; 

Mormers who enticed and entrap- 


innocent victims into 
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criminal offenses? . . . Could it not 
be that the Government, by its offer 
of over-attractive monetary rewards, 
was guilty of entrapping the people 
to commit crimes?” 

This editorial so greatly enraged 
Governor Wu’s Deputy Commander 
of the Taiwan Peace Preservation 
Force that he threatened to arrest 
the editor of Free China. After 
mediation by mutual friends in the 
Government, the editor was forced 
to print an editorial in its June 16 
issue. stating that the previous edi- 
torial had implied no intentional in- 
sult to the~ moral integrity of the 
Government agencies prosecuting the 
case discussed. 

Apparently, in June 1951 neither 
Dr. Wu, the “democratic” Governor 
and Commander of the Taiwan Peace 
Preservation Force, nor the “special 
eminence and international reputa- 
tion” of the absentee publisher of 
Free China afforded any protection 
to that magazine. 

Three Free China 
got into more trouble. On September 
1, 1951, it published on its editorial 
page a letter written by myself from 
New York, requesting that the words 
“Publisher: Hu Shih” be dropped 
from its back cover. I said in part: 

“T was led to ponder: If Free 


months later, 


China could not enjoy freedom of 
speech and publication, if it were 
denied the right of responsible criti- 
cism of Government policy, that 
would be the greatest disgrace in 
the political life of Taiwan. 

“T formally resign from the titular 
honor of being the publisher of Free 
China magazine, partly because I 
want to express my 100-per-cent ap- 
proval of the editorial entitled “The 
Government Must Not Entrap the 
People to Commit Crimes,’ and partly 
because I want to voice my protest 
against such interference with the 
freedom of the press by any military 
organ.” 

Again, neither “democratic” Gov- 
ernor Wu nor the “special eminence” 
of Dr. Hu Shih could afford any 
protection to the magazine. The 
Taiwan Peace Preservation head- 


quarters took the unusual action of 
buying up all the available copies 
of Free China at the newsstands, and 
ordered the Northwest Airlines not 
to carry the issue out of the island. 

Then Premier Chen Cheng inter- 
vened. In a letter which he wrote 
me on September 14 and sent to 
Free China magazine to be published 
in its September 15 issue, the 
Premier thanked me for my out- 
spoken words, which “we accept with 
gladness.” While defending the ur- 
gent need for drastic measures to pro- 
tect the new currency, he admitted 
unintentional mistakes in their en- 
forcement. His letter concluded with 
an assurance that there would al- 
ways be freedom of the press on 
Formosa, which, he said, was evi- 
denced by the publication of my let- 
ter in Free China magazine. 

Thus, if the “weekly sponsored by 
Dr. Hu Shih” has in any sense en- 
joyed some exceptional freedom in 
Formosa, it has earned it by fight- 
ing five long years and winning it 
—winning it not only for itself, but 
for all Formosa papers and for all 
the non-Communist and anti-Com- 
munist papers of Hong Kong which 
come into Taiwan every day by air 
transport. It existence and its in- 
fluence eloquently refute K. C. Wu’s 
charge that Formosa is a police state. 
The battle for freedom and demo- 
cracy has never been fought and 
won by craven, selfish politicians 
who remain silent while they enjoy 
political power, and then, when out 
of power and safely out of the coun- 
try, smear their own country and 
government, for whose every mis- 
take or misdeed they themselves can- 
not escape a just measure of moral 
responsibility. 

I cannot conclude this discussion 
without answering a few questions | 
have been asked ever since Dr. Wu 
started his smear-Formosa campaign. 

© How about the free elections 
which Governor Wu claims to have 
initiated in Formosa and which he 
says are no longer free? 

In December 1952, I watched the 
local elections in the eastern coastal 
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FORMOSA CONTINUED 


and partially aboriginal district of 
Taitung, and I was greatly impressed 
by the extraordinarily high percent- 
age of voters of both sexes who came 
to the polls. It was to be expected 
that the Kuomintang, the powerful 
Government party, had great ad- 
vantages over the minor parties and 
those candidates with no party affilia- 
tions. But, because of the very high 
literacy of the Taiwan population 
and because the secret ballot is al- 
ways the most effective weapon of 
democratic control, the elections have 
been and still are quite free. 

In the recent May 2 elections, the 
Kuomintang candidate for Mayor in 
the capital city of Taipei, on whose 
election the party had staked all its 
great power and influence, was over- 
whelmingly defeated by a non-party 
candidate. The same was true of the 
central-west district of Chia-yi, 
where the Kuomintang candidate for 
magistrate was badly defeated by 
a candidate with no affiliation to any 
political party. After the elections, 
many newspapers, including the New 
York Times and the Hong Kong 
Times, editorially commented on the 
defeat of the Kuomintang candidates 
at Taipei and Chia-yi as the best 
evidence that elections in Formosa 
are free. 

¢ What do you think of General 
Chiang Ching-kuo, son of President 


Chiang, whom Dr. Wu regards as 
the “heir and successor” of the 
Gimo? 

I have known Chiang Ching-kuo 
for many years. He is a very hard- 
working man, conscientious and 
courteous, patriotic and intensely 
anti-Communist. His intellectual out- 
look is rather limited, largely be- 
cause of his long years in the Soviet 
Union. Like his father, he is free 
from corruption and therefore not 
free from self-righteousness (again 
not unlike his father). He honestly 
believes that the most effective way 
in dealing with the Communists is 
to be as ruthless with them as they 
are with anyone opposing them. 

While I strongly disagree with 
Chiang Ching-kuo’s methods in deal- 
ing with Communists and suspected 
Communists (and I said so publicly 
on the first day of my arrival on For- 
mosa in 1952), I have grave doubts 
about the mental state of anyone 
who says: “Who can guarantee that, 
in the event of the Gimo’s death and 
an attractive offer from Peking, he 
[Chiang Ching-kuo] may not turn 
Formosa into a rich province of Red 
China?” In any case, there is no 
possibility of his being “the heir 
and successor” of President Chiang. 
Politically, he has no place in the 
Government and plays no important 
role. His exact position is that of a 





ANNUAL ADJUSTMENT 


It’s good for self and nation, 


For keeping wise and free, 


That men each year vacation 


By mountains or by sea, 


Where Nature gets her chances 


With anyone with eyes, 


And heights and wide expanses 


Cut people down to size. 


—Richard Armour 





faithful factotum to his father, fl 
is not popular with the armed forces, 
and there is absolutely no constity. 
tional or organizational channel 
through which he can _ become his 
father’s heir and successor. 

© How about the Youth Corps 
which young Chiang has organized 
in Formosa and which, according 
to Dr. Wu, is “modeled after the 
Hitler Youth and the Communisi 
Youth”? 

Here is a perfect example of Dr. 
Wu’s methods. Listen to his own 
description of the Youth Corps: 
“Then Ching-kuo organized his 
Youth Corps. He ordered all super. 
intendents, professors and _ teachers 
to become officers and all students 
enrolled as members. We now have 
a Red version of the Hitler Jugend.” 

Have you ever known a Hitler or 
a Stalin. so stupid as to enroll all 
students in his youth corps, and to 
order all superintendents, professors 
and teachers to become their officers? 
Was K. C. Wu really so ignorant’ 
Or was he trying to deceive the pub- 
lic? 

When the so-called “Young Men’ 
Corps of Anti-Communism and Ne- 
tional Salvation” was first organ: 
ized in 1952 (apparently with the 
loud approval of Governor Wu), 
one of the wisest educators in Taipei 
remarked to me: 

“When they take in all students 
as members and all teachers as their 
officers, it means there is no secrél 
organization, and no secret training 
and indoctrination will be possible 
They are merely wasting more monej 
and more of the students’ preciots 
time to have another parading and 
slogan-shouting organization to 
added to the New Year’s Day p* 
rade!” 

That is what Dr. Wu calls “a Ret 
version of the Hitler Jugend’ ® 
Formosa. 

May I conclude by quoting the 
wise observation of Rodney Gibbet: 
“The very fact that there is public 
objection, and chance of change, ® 
part of Formosa’s pattern of fre 
dom.” 
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California's Political Tug of War 


of Dr. By Frank Mankiewicz 


} OWN 


Corps 
anized 
or ding 
2r the 
NUNist 


“orps: San FRANCISCO incumbent’s name appeared at thetop _stitutional change that virtually 
| his OLITICAL OBSERVERS in California of every party ballot. Thus, a little- junked what has often been called 
super: pr being treated to the bienniel known State Assemblyman would “California’s unique cross-filing sys- 
achers [spectacle of intra-party dogfights for face the voters in his own party, as tem.” A measure to abolish cross- 
dents #2 control of the state’s Republican and —__ well as those of the opposition, at the _filing entirely was narrowly defeated, 
have 2 Democratic machinery. This year, top of the ballot, with nothing to in- but a substitute was passed which 


end.” fe however, something other than an air dicate that he was a member of any reflected the pressure for reform 
ler or of good-natured sportsmanship seems party at all. even though it was craftily drafted 
ill all # to prevail. The reasons for this can As a result, incumbents were re- by legislators anxious to preserve the 


nd to [be found by examining the real re- elected with almost greater regularity gimmick that had kept them in office 
essors sults of last month’s primary elec- than in the one-party South, and with a minimum of effort. It. still 
cers? (tion, conducted for the first time in there was no need to pay any atten- _ permitted anyone to file in any party 
rant? | 40 years under a system approach- _ tion to party platforms or organiza- primary and still kept the incum- 


pub J ing party responsibility. tion. Since most incumbents were bent’s name at the top of the ballot, 
Previously, any candidate, for a Republicans when this political rigor but required the symbol “Rep.” or 

Men's | nominal fee, could enter the primary mortis set in, the system favored Re- “Dem.” to appear by each candidate’s 

1 Na- election of any political party in ad- publicans. Some Democrats as- name. 

wrgan dition to his own. (The voter, on the sumed, therefore, that repeal of the The effect of this new setup on the 


h the other hand, could only vote in the system would automatically help June 8 primaries rocked professional 
Wu), § primary of the party with which he = Democrats, but the truth of the mat- politicians on their heels. Almost 
Taipei | Was registered.) On the ballot, the ter was that it would help non-in- without exception, Democrats won 

| names of all candidates appeared cumbents generally. the Democratic primary and Repub- 
dents f without party designation, but the In 1952, the voters adopted a con- _ licans won the GOP primary. Cali- 
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GOVERNOR KNIGHT (CENTER) IS CAUGHT IN THE CROSSFIRE BETWEEN FORCES OF KNOWLAND AND NIXON 
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fornia voters, accustomed to seeing 
the incumbent win both primaries 
in 80 to 85 per cent of all races, were 
astounded. For the first time in the 
memory of man, for instance, Re- 
publican incumbents for the lesser 
state offices (Secretary of State, Con- 
troller, etc.) now face opposition in 
November. In addition, many Con- 
gressmen (of both parties) who used 
to win both primaries in June now 
face the unpleasant task of going be- 
fore the voters in November, after 
Congress has adjourned and the elec- 
torate can assess their records. 

But now that some measure of 
party responsibility has been re- 
stored. the battle for party control 
has assumed new proportions. This 
is particularly true because the party 
organizations which emerge from 
this summer’s skirmishing will con- 
trol the makeup and _ loyalties of 
delegations to the 1956 national 
conventions. 

On the Democratic side, the battle 
is fairly quiet and represents only 
phase of the continuing 
struggle between the “liberals” (gen- 
erally labor and ADA-type Demo- 
crats) and the 


a new 


“conservatives” 
(generally the big contributors and 
the professionals). No real rift is 
apparent, however, and the party’s 
chances—enhanced by the Republi- 
can donnybrook—seem unusually 
bright. 

On the Republican side, a titanic 
slugfest is going on between the 
supporters of Majority Leader Know- 
land and Vice President 
Though this battle has become open 
and notorious, the state’s Republican 
newspapers are seeking to deny that 
any battle is being fought. Indeed, 
the “political news” columns in this 


Nixon. 


state’s metropolitan papers are little 
more than house organs for the 
state Republican committees. 
Whatever the personal feelings be- 
tween the two California candidates 
for the Presidency, their followers 
are hitting each other with every- 
thing except lead pipes. Meanwhile, 
the forces of Governor Goodwin 
Knight. who is anxious to hold what- 
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ever labor support he has, are in 
the middle. 
shaled in California by Congress- 
men Pat Hillings and Joe Holt, 


representa- 


The Nixon forces, mar- 


undistinguished young 
tives of the emerging know-nothing 
wing of the GOP, backed a former 
Nixon campaign finance manager for 
State Vice Chairman at last week’s 
meeting of the State Republican Cen- 
tral Committee. The Knowland forces, 
including many of those GOP regu- 


lars who stuck by Earl Warren whe, 
he was Governor, supported his 
opponent, who won. 

The contest was purely an orgap. 
izational one, and the question of 
candidates was _ never 
raised. This sort of battle is new to 
Californians, but the victory of 
Knowland’s candidate will probably 
give the Senator control of the state’s 
delegation to the 1956 GOP national 


convention. 


issues or 


Farmers Ask Eisenhower 
To Fulfil ‘Golden Promise 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
\\gsrirMty believe that agriculture 

[ is entitled to a fair, full share 
of the national income 
share is not merely 90 per cent of 
parity—it is full parity.” These two 
sentences, tape-recorded from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s campaign speech 
on the farm issue, are being heard 
again and again over Midwestern 
radio programs, preceded by falling 
grain quotations and followed by re- 
ports of a downhill hog market. The 
Farmers Union, which is fighting the 
battle for fixed, high price supports, 
calls these two sentences “the Golden 
Promise”; it started repeating them 
less than a month after Eisenhower 
won the election. 

This summer, “the Golden Prom- 
ise” promises to become a full-fledged 
campaign issue. Senator George 
Aiken (R.-Vt.), the Administration 
spokesman for the lower, flexible- 
support program, has accused the 
Farmers Union of “doctoring” the 
Eisenhower speech and calls the 
tape-recording “this libel on the 
President’s words.” Actually, the two 
sentences were separated in the 
original speech by a few mild clauses 
about seeking ways “that minimize 
Government control and protect the 
And, it 


farmers’ independence.” 


being a Republican speech, there was 
the standard 
about “Government handouts.” 
But there is no question that the 
two sentences stand as a fair rep 


disparaging — remark 


resentation of what Candidate Eiser- 
hower was promising. Compared t 
the President’s farm message las 
June. there was nothing in the cam 
paign speech which even hinted tha 
the Democratic farm program was 
“so obviously unsuited to the needs 
of our country,” nor was there any 
reference to “the vast accumulation 
of surpluses in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment.” As a matter of fact, no 
where in this major pronouncement 
on farm policy did Ike even follow 
the official GOP platform by tying 
the full-parity concept to “the marke! 
place.” 

The farm speech was made @ 
Kasson, Minnesota on September 6 
1952. It was interpreted without dis 
sent by the Republicans as a re-writ 
ing of the campaign platform i 
favor of high, fixed support. The 
Minneapolis Star, which editorially 
supported both Eisenhower and flex- 
ible supports, bannered it acto 
eight columns: “Eisenhower Calls for 
100 Per Cent of Parity.” 

Candidate Eisenhower went on in! 
the Dakotas, elaborating on the sal 
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theme. At Brookings, South Dakota, 
he said: “The Republican party is 
pledged to the sustaining of the 90- 
percent parity price support. and it 
is pledged even more than that to 
helping the farmer obtain his full 
parity, 100-per-cent parity, with the 
guarantee in the price supports of 
90 per cent.” At Fargo, North Da- 
kota, he said: “I went to Kasson, 
Minnesota, and on behalf of Repub- 
lican leaders and with the concur- 
rence of the great men of the party 
| stated exactly what we meant to 
do, and the present 90-per-cent parity 
price in the farm program was sus- 
tained and supported completely.” 
But even more significant than these 
later outbursts of clarity is the fact 
that the newspapermen on the Eisen- 
hower train ignored them: for the 
alert reporters, Eisenhower had made 
his stand at Kasson and anything 
later was repetition. 


The new administration began 
reneging pretty early on “the Golden 
Promise”; Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson laid down the new line 
less than a month after the Inaugura- 
tion. He made it clear that the new 
farm goal not only did not extend 
to full parity but was skittish about 
the 90-per-cent kind. As the months 
passed, the Administration program 
became clearly one of “free market” 
agriculture, with price supports in- 
tended only for use in time of 
disaster. Finally, Eisenhower made 
his position even more positive when 
he announced that he was rejecting 
pleas to postpone his farm program 
for another year. “In this matter,” he 
remarked, “I am completely unmoved 
by arguments as to what constitutes 
good or winning politics.” 

The President thus has pointed up 
a side-issue which may have even 
greater significance in 1956 than 
now. One of the principal reasons 
for his tremendous personal popular- 
7 among middle-of-the-road voters 
is the widespread feeling that Ike is 
“sentially a man above party and 
above politics. It would be a major 
COP catastrophe if people got the 
idea that their idol has feet of clay. 
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Reaction and Heat 


Ride High in the Bayous 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


NEw ORLEANS 

HE SANGUINE hopes of many 
Southerners who foresee the rise 

of a “New South” seem far from 
realization, if the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture’s behavior during its recently 
concluded biennial session is typical 
of this region’s political thinking. 
Louisiana’s passed a 
“right-to-work” bill which outlaws 
the closed and union shops, then 
went on to pass three measures de- 


lawmakers 


signed to perpetuate segregation in 
the state’s public schools. 

The first of the three segregation 
bills is a constitutional amendment 
to be submitted to the voters in the 
November elections. It places public 
schools under the state’s police pow- 
ers and authorizes separate schools 
for whites and Negroes—not because 
of race but in order to promote 
health and the public safety! The 
measure’s sponsors insist that it is 
foolproof; constitutional lawyers will 
only agree that it is foolish. The 
second segregation bill is an enabling 
act to put the constitutional amend- 
ment’s provisions into effect, and the 
third is an act authorizing school 
superintendents to assign children to 
schools in advance of the term. As 
originally worded, the three meas- 
ures would have applied to private 
and parochial as well as_ public 
schools, but as finally amended they 
affect only the latter. 

One bill passed at Baton Rouge 
was deservedly acclaimed by almost 
all Louisiana citizens—and anyone 
who has ever driven a car on a Loui- 
siana highway will surely join in the 
After more than half a 
century of trying, Louisiana now has 


applause. 


a stock law which outlaws the “open 
range” on all major roads in the 


state. Loss of life and property dam- 
age resulting from cattle and hogs 
roaming the state’s highways had 
reached alarming proportions. Now 
all first-class roads will be fenced, 
and the scrub cattle and razorback 
hogs will be confined to fields and 
swamps. 

With the closing of the Legisla- 
ture’s 1954 session on July 12, the 
political spotlight in Louisiana 
shifted to the July 27 Democratic 
primary. Interest was largely cen- 
tered on the race for United States 
Senator, a two-man battle between 
the incumbent, Allen Ellender, now 
rounding out 18 years in Washing- 
ton, and Frank B. Ellis, a New 
Orleans attorney and member of 
the Democratic National Committee. 
Ellender jumped the party in 1952 
to support Eisenhower, while Ellis 
campaigned vigorously for Steven- 
son. Other than that, there seemed 
little to choose between the two can- 
didates, neither of whom stated his 
position on anything remotely con- 
troversial. After a luke-warm cam- 
paign, Ellender won an easy victory. 

There has been nothing luke-warm 
about the weather down here. In 
common with most sections of the 
nation, the Deep South has been 
sweltering in one of the hottest sum- 
mers on record. The thermometer is 
the major topic of conversation in 
Louisiana right now; the only pos- 
sible competition might be baseball. 
With New Orleans leading the pack 
in the Southern Association and 
Shreveport ahead in the Texas 
League, sports enthusiasts through- 
out the state have more to cheer 
about than usual. In contrast to fall- 
ing attendance elsewhere in minor- 
league territory, the stands are full. 


EDITORIAL 


DEATH OF THE YANKEES? 


; F ANY ORGANIZATION in our culture personified the myth 
of the American century, it was the New York Yan- 
kees. A lonely, frugal power in the baseball world for 
many years, the Yankees came into their own in 192] 
and, led by Babe Ruth. revolutionized the game by pat- 
enting and developing the super-weapon, the home run. 
They have since won 20 of the last 33 American League 
championships and 16 world titles. When the era of indi- 
vidual giants and big-money deals came to an end in 
1929. the Yankees were among the leaders in a new 
form of baseball economics—the farm system. From their 
outright subsidiaries and from the friendly minor teams 
with which they had “working agreements” came an end- 
less parade of new players to move effortlessly into the 
smooth-running machine at Yankee Stadium. When they 
were threatened toward season’s end by some upstart 
contender, the Yanks had the will and the cash to acquire 
just the extra player they needed to win. This system 
worked so well that between 1936 and 1943 they lost only 
once. During the height of the war. true, the Yanks 
looked like any other team: their third baseman once 
made three errors in a single inning. But, after the war, 
the Stadium organization was running in high gear 
again. Last October, the Yanks won their fifth consecu- 
tive championship—even though only a handful of their 
1953 players had played on the 1949 team. 

Combined with their ample material resources were 
what could only be termed “spiritual resources.” There 
was a pride, a confidence, an individual robustness about 
being a Yankee. A fine right-handed pitcher named 
Waite Hoyt summed it up during the Ruth heyday: “It’s 
great to be young and a Yankee.” It was often said, and 
it seemed to be true. that a player who had migrated 
from one of the league’s impoverished teams suddenly 
became a new man in the bright new Stadium. And 
these men. bad or brilliant as they might be on days 
when little was at stake. always knew how to win the big 
game—the one that sealed the verdict on a season. 

As with all myths and all cultures, the heroic, classical 
age of the Yankees imperceptibly gave way to a baroque 
era in which “tradition” was discovered and sanctified. 
Even as the team kept winning, legend came to frame and 
order reality. In their halcyon days, the Yanks had little 
need of fanfare. ballyhoo or sentimentality. They were 
a rough-hewn, eternally scrapping crew whose talents 
spoke for them. Today, near the Stadium’s center-field 
flagpole stand bronze monuments to Ruth and Gehrig. 
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the great players; Huggins, the great manager; Barroy, 
the great organizer. Each year now at the Stadium, an 
“Old-Timers Day” is celebrated, a ritual of mass ven. 
eration of the heroes of days gone by. Today, too, there 
are no rousing clubhouse or pullman-car fights between 
the athletes; Yankees are public-spirited gentlemen. But, 
behind the scenes, men like Charlie Keller and Tommy 
Henrich, who gave long and inspired service to the Yan- 
kee cause, were being unceremoniously dropped by the 
front office with the time-honored counsel of U.S. enter. 
prise: “Don’t call us; we'll call you.” So long as Yankee 
fans kept coming through the turnstiles, it did not mat- 
ter; even when the turnstiles (and the rest of the Stadium 
with them) were sold for a neat profit, it mattered little. 

Now the secure and prosperous Yankee fans are trov- 
bled. The New York team, which last spring sold an ace 
pitcher because of a wage dispute, is dying on the vine 
for lack of pitching. The New York team, now the only 
pennant contender in either league which has no Negro 
players (pure coincidence, say the owners), is in second 
place; Cleveland, which fielded an all-Negro outfield the 
other day, leads the league. The New York team, admira- 
tion fer which transcended all partisan loyalties in the 
Ruth era, now has virtually an entire nation rooting for 
its defeat. Pitcher after pitcher tries his hand; hurried 
calls are made to the farm teams for new manpower; 
money is waved around; lineups are juggled and scien- 
tific “platoon systems” employed. None of it has helped. 
In the midst of the crisis, the organization fired its popt- 
lar publicist, who had dreamed up “Old-Timers Day” 
and other gimmicks; that didn’t help either. At this 
writing, the Yankees are four games behind: and, more 
indicative, their legend has been of no assistance in the 
big games which, in previous years, would mark the 
stepping-stones to New York victory. It is still possible 
that Cleveland will collapse of its own contradictions, 
that the Yankees will somehow pull out another cham 
pionship—but it doesn’t look that way. The myth and the 
monuments are still there, but the talent seems to have 
fled to other climes; Al Rosen, the Cleveland infielder 
who ignored a hand injury to play in the All-Star Game 
and thereupon hit two home runs, seems more in the old 
Yankee mold than any of the current Stadium athletes 

Perhaps there is a broader moral in all this, perhaps 
not. Certainly there is food for thought. One thing is 
sure: The death of the Yankees is. in the deepest sens: 
a very American tragedy. 


The New Leade 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Selections of Prose and Poetry 


From Cyril Connolly’s ‘Horizon’ 


HICKS 


N A SUMMER that, for various reasons, has not pro- 
one much time for concentrated reading, I have 
been happy to be able to pick up Cyril Connolly’s The 
Golden Horizon (British Book Centre, $5.50). I saw 
Horizon only occasionally during the dozen years in 
which the magazine was published. Looking back, I find 
to my surprise that the contributions I remember best 
were written by Americans: Mary McCarthy’s The Oasis, 
which filled an entire issue; an extract from Ralph Elli- 
son’s The Invisible Man; J. F. Powers’s “Prince of Dark- 
ness”; and Lionel Trilling’s introduction to The Princess 
Cassimassima. In part, this must be because I paid more 
attention to the work of my fellow-countrymen, but I 
think it is true that Americans did their share in giving 
Horizon its distinction. 

None of the pieces mentioned appear in Mr. Con- 
nolly’s anthology because of his rule against including 
work that has become well known through being re- 
printed. The rule, as he admits, deprives the volume of 
a number of admirable stories and essays, but it does 
permit the inclusion of many good pieces that have been 
overlooked, and it makes the anthology more representa- 
tive. For a reader like myself, who never found time to 
tead more than one or two pieces in an issue, this col- 
lection makes necessary some revisions of judgment. 

For one thing, Horizon was more political than I had 
thought. The first section of the book, called “Horizon’s 
History of the War,” is a thought-provoking record of 
the attitudes of the British intelligentsia from 1939 to 
105. It is not for the most part made up of formal 
political essays and pronunciamentos; on the contrary, 
there are sketches, stories, even poems. It is just this 
impressionistic quality that gives the section its interest 
and importance. Stephen Spender’s prewar and postwar 
Impressions of Germany, Joseph Kessel’s notes on oc- 
cupied France, Robin Campbell’s account of a German 
prison camp, Alan Moorehead’s reflections on Belsen, 
Robert Lowry’s story of American soldiers in Rome— 
these catch wartime moods with singular immediacy. 

The few overtly political pieces also summon up mem- 
ories. There is Alexei Tolstoy’s greetings from Soviet 
writers to English and American writers, which probably 
seemed heart-warming in 1942 and now seems so dis- 
ingenuous as to be embarrassing. There is Sartre’s “Case 
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for Responsible Literature,’ which, almost as completely 
as the Tolstoy letter, has become a mere sequence of 
words. There is a little piece by H. G. Wells, called, with 
his customary grandiloquence, “Fundamental Realities.” 
and there is Orwell’s understandably petulant reply to 
Wells’s platitudes. Finally, there is a truly prophetic 
article by Bertrand Russell, “The Outlook for Mankind.” 

Another large section in the anthology is made up of 
reminiscences of such writers and painters as Tolstoy. 
Mallarmé, Wilde, Valéry, Kafka, Klee, Virginia Woolf 
and Sickert. It seems to me that articles of this sort do 
not appear very often in American magazines compar- 
able to Horizon, and I wonder why. There is consider- 
able variation in quality, but the best of these pieces are 
not only immensely interesting to read but give a sense 
of continuity in the arts that one does not often get. 

On the other hand, any highbrow American magazine 
would have printed more good criticism—as well, | am 
afraid, as more bad criticism—than seems to have ap- 
peared in Horizon. Mr. Connolly says that this section 
has been “amputated by reprintings,” and I can think 
of some fine essays that he has had to omit, but it is 
my impression that criticism was not Horizon’s forte. 
None of the essays included has the aridity that is so 
depressing in the work of some of America’s “new” 
critics, but it is also true that there is nobody here with 
the breadth or the incisiveness of an Edmund Wilson. 

For the rest, Connolly has included a section of stories 
and a section of poems. For Americans, who tend to take 
the short story seriously, it is significant that this section 
is entitled “Entertainments.” The poetry section, called 
“Personal Anthology,” contains a few fine poems. 

On the whole, I have been impressed by the fact that 
the resemblances between American and British writing 
of the period are more conspicuous than the differences. 
In its calmness of tone, however, the magazine was dis- 
tinctively British. Although England nearly lost a war in 
the “40s and went through a great political upheaval. 
the British intellectuals represented here were a great 
deal less excited than their American counterparts. They 
were not living in ivory towers but were, many of them, 
in the thick of the fray. Yet, there is no shrillness. One 
might even say that some of them are phlegmatic, but 
that can only be regarded as a compliment. 
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Nietzsche and Christ 


Love, Power and Justice. 
By Paul Tillich. 
Oxford. 127 pp. $2.50. 


PAUL TILLICH’S THEOLOGY centers 
around an analysis of the problem 
of history. This theme dominated 
his work during the German period, 
but later gave way to questions con- 
cerning man’s ultimate destiny as an 
individual. It would be wrong to 
draw too sharp a line of demarca- 
tion between Tillich’s earlier and 
later periods, for the problem of his- 
tory was never entirely eclipsed in 
his thinking. But it would be equally 
wrong to overlook the shift in em- 
phasis from the social to the in- 
dividual. 

The reasons for this shift from a 
theological interpretation of socio- 
logical patterns to a theological or- 
chestration of psychological motifs 
are both personal and general. After 
Tillich emigrated from Germany, he 
needed a period of orientation to 
adjust to American civilization. The 
political and social structure of the 
United States, which has puzzled so 
many European analysts, must have 
posed some riddles for Tillich. The 
dialectic of his religious socialism 
was not immediately applicable to 
the American situation, since the role 
of the working class here differed 
greatly from its role in Central 
Europe. There was not the slightest 
chance of transferring the class con- 
cepts of European socialism to the 
American scene. 

But these biographical motivations 
do not suffice to explain the shift 
in Tillich’s theology. Immediately 
after the Second World War, a shift 
can be detected in the general orien- 
tation of the Western intelligentsia. 
Existential philosophy (in all its 
superseded Marxism (in 


varieties ) 
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all its varieties) as the prevailing 
fashion. Kierkegaard’s and Kafka’s 
solipsistic meditations on anxiety 
and nothingness drew the attention 
of a vanguard that had been unable 
to establish a society governed ac- 
cording to its precepts and planning. 
Disenchanted with a utopia that had 
failed to fulfil its original promise, 
many intellectuals turned away from 
the external realm of politics and 
descended into the depths of the 
soul. Tillich’s theology was hailed 
by the American intelligentsia of 
the Forties and Fifties, not for its 
“socialist realism” but because it 
brought the various leitmotivs of 
existential philosophy — vacuum, 
dread, anxiety, courage, being and 
non-being—into a coherent system 
and opened the eyes of secularists to 
the religious roots of the existential 
vocabulary. 

Tillich’s new book brings the prob- 
lem of history once more into focus 
and continues the line of argument 
of his last German work, which ap- 
peared just before the Nazis took 
power. He treats with great compre- 
hension the interrelation of what he 
sees as the three elements that con- 
stitute man’s history: love, power 
and justice. This small volume in- 
Tillich’s 


and sociology. and—if I 


tegrates interest in psy- 
chology 
am not mistaken—marks the begin- 
ning of a third period in his work. 
The analysis of history is not made 
the explicit theme but implicitly 
connects the ontological analyses of 
the concepts of love, power and jus- 
tice with their ethical applications. 

Tillich brings into the open some 


of the intrinsic and relational prob- 










lems concerning love, power and & that 
justice. He emphasizes the ont. § that 
logical role of the concept of love mer 
and goes far beyond the view of love § and 
as an emotional state. In recent dis. Bui 
cussions, Protestant theologians have ord 
pointed to the qualitative difference des! 
between eros and agape (earthly and § an 
heavenly love in Renaissance sym- fp ines 
bolism) and have gone to the ex. — col 
treme of denying any relation hb. — 
tween these contradictory types of and 
human experience. Tillich rightly tian 
insists that both eros and agape ar § 
present in every act of love. bol 

The meaning of power has always the 
been burdened with the ambiguity of JB that 
the relation between power and —p 00! 
force. Therefore, love and power are & 
usually contrasted in such a way & Will 
that love is identified with the resig. B 
nation of power and power with the [po 
denial of love. Such an_ interpre & is 
tation induced Nietzsche to put his Bs 
idea of the “will to power” over and JB # | 
against the Christian idea of love —& 
and, conversely, led Christian theo § Will 
logians to reject Nietzsche’s philos  'b 
ophy. Tillich goes so far as to po § ind 
pose a union between Nietzsche's § 
philosophy and the ethics of the 1 
Sermon on the Mount. For basically § ‘we 
Nietzsche’s “will to power” is ade — ™al 
signation for the dynamic self-affirm- dial 

























ation of life, which is also implied He, 
in the Christian concept of love that F me 
symbolizes the moving power of lif. F tic, 
Life is not actual without the lov f tse 
which drives everything that iB ™ 
toward everything else that is. Lo i 
is the drive of power toward the rigk 
unity of the separated. It manifest - 
its greatest power where it over life 
comes the greatest separation. Ti and 
lich insists that the basic formulas — ¥% 
of power and of love are identical & 0s 
The tension between love at the 
justice has been a perennial problem tali 
of Christian theology since St. Paul f Lef 
In the theology of the Middle Age the 
it was expressed in the doctrine ff unk 
atonement as developed by Anselm of pS 
Canterbury. His doctrine tried ” the 
achieve a balance between divit (wi 
retributive justice and divine mett f dit 
ful love. The ontological insigi Pt 
Au, 
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that governs his doctrine implies 
that love must satisfy the require- 
ments of justice in order to be real 
and that the laws of justice must 
mite with the principle of love in 
order to avoid the injustice of total 
detruction. Justice by itself remains 
an abstract universal principle that 
inescapably does injustice to every 
concrete situation. 

Whereas the relation between love 
and justice is an old theme of Chris- 
tian theology, the tension between 
power and justice was brought into 
bold relief only in the Marxist 
theory of the state. Marx asserted 
that the laws of the state are but the 
tools of a ruling class. Hence, justice 
is possible only if the state has 
withered away and been replaced by 
an administration without political 
power. Tillich opposes both Marx- 
im and Christian anarchism, which 
st up the ideal of a society without 
a power structure. Such a society, 
he holds, implies an organization 
without a center of action and es- 
tablishes only an agglomeration of 
individuals without a unified form 
of justice. 

Tillich develops the relation be- 
tween love, power and justice in a 
manner strongly reminiscent of the 
dialectic propounded by young 
Hegel, from which his theology of 


» mediation is derived. Hegel’s dialec- 
| tic, however, is ambiguous and lends 


itself to conservative as well as 
revolutionary interpretations. In the 
split between Hegel’s disciples into 
tight and left wings, Tillich tends 
to the right when he sees “the divine 
life” as “the source of love. power 
and justice.” The other alternative 
would be to deduce love. power and 
Justice from the human situation. 
the historicity of man and his mor- 
tality. Whereas the Hegelians of the 


_ Left, together with Hegel, interpret 
e Age. § 


the Christian consciousness as the 
inhappy, torn and estranged con- 
sciousness of man, Tillich sides with 
the theologians among Hegel’s pupils 
(who constitute the “academic tra- 
dition” of Hegelianism) and _inter- 
Prets the secular consciousness as the 
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estranged consciousness of man that 
should seek its ultimate reconciliation 
in the holy community. 

Tillich’s tract proves that the split 
into left and right wings among 
Hegel’s disciples is still the para- 
mount event of philosophy and the- 
ology in the last hundred years. The 
academic and literary schools of 
pragmatism and existentialism surely 
confirm this observation. Nor does 
Kierkegaard go beyond the limits 
set by Hegel. Perhaps only Nietz- 


sche’s philosophy represents a new 
spiritual stage which (despite almost 
five hundred books on Nietzsche) 
has not yet been explored or tested. 
It bespeaks Tillich’s insight that he 
saw the place of these problems in 
an age which takes refuge in ortho- 
dox scientific or orthodox ecclesias- 
tical formulations. Whether he has 
solved the problems raised in his 
book is another matter, but he has 
stated them in a provocative and 
challenging manner. 





Russia and Germany 
By Alexander Dallin 


Jupcine from past history, Ger- 
many and Russia have but two al- 
ternatives in dealing with each 
other: They can be friends or they 
can be enemies. There is no third 
course. Each of these policies—al- 
liance and enmity—has had its ad- 
vocates and myths, its successes and 
failures. Not surprisingly, the latest 
additions to the literature on the sub- 
ject come to conflicting conclusions; 
and, while some of them shed valu- 
able light, others merely generate 
confusion. 

The brilliant but often unpre- 
dictable British scholar E. H. Carr. 
in a recent study’ that provides little 
new factual material, writes on the 
underlying assumption that German- 
Russian cooperation normally _re- 
dounds to the benefit of both. This is 
the theory which in Weimar days 
captivated wide circles in Germany 
that were in no sense pro-Communist. 
Regardless of the political regime 


1 German-Soviet Relations Between the Two World 
Wars. By E. H. Carr, Johns Hopkins. 

2 “General Hans von Seeckt and Russia,’’ by 
G. W. F. Hallgarten. Journal of Modern History, 
XXI. 

3 **Reichswehr und Rote Armee,’’ by Helm Speidel. 
Vierteljahrshefte fuer Zeitgeschichte (Munich), 
1953, I, 9-45. 

‘Russia and the Weimar Republic. By Lionel 
Cochan. Bowes and Bowes (Cambridge). 

5 German-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941, By Gerhard 
L. Weinberg. Brill (Leyden). 

®The Incompatible Allies, By Gustav Hilger and 
Alfred G. Meyer. Macmillan. 

7 Die Diplomatischen Beziehungen Deutschlands 
zur Sowjetunion, 1917-1932. By Fritz Klein. 
Ruetten & Loening (East Berlin). 

5 Offene Worte, November 15, 1952 (cited in East 
Europe [London], vol. IX, no. 418). 


in Russia, the power constellation 
and the two countries’ economically 
complementary nature were held to 
favor collaboration—a thesis long 
expounded by Hans von Seeckt, chief 
of the German General Staff. 
Several more factual and solid con- 
tributions have also appeared re- 
cently. Professor George Hallgarten 
uses previously unknown documents* 
to show how in pre-Rapallo days Ber- 
lin and Moscow (with Karl Radek 
and von Seeckt as protagonists) were 
already engaged in plotting revenge 
against Poland and other World War 
II victors. The subsequent German- 
Soviet military collaboration, in vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty, has 
long been an open secret; only re- 
cently, however, has an illuminating 
inside account of the clandestine 
army dealings been published.” 
That there is ample source ma- 
terial on which to draw is shown by 
two other new studies. Lionel Co- 
chan’s Russia and the Weimar Re- 
public,t relying largely on open 
sources, systematically surveys the 
pre-Nazi days and, in spite of some 
questionable interpretations, helps 
fill a substantial gap. Gerhard L. 
Weinberg’s German-Russian  Rela- 
tions, 1939-41° aptly pulls together 
all the available data, making exten- 
sive use of British and Italian docu- 
mentation only recently released. It 
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is particularly instructive on Nazi 
decision-making and the economic 
relation between the two would-be 
allies. A thorough study of Soviet 
motivations and tactics toward the 
Reich in the Thirties and during the 
war remains to be written. 

The most comprehensive and in 
some ways most provocative recent 
volume is the memoirs of Gustav 
Hilger.* former counselor of the Ger- 
man Embassy in Moscow. Born in 
Russia of German parents and sta- 
tioned in Moscow throughout vir- 
tually the entire inter-war era, Hilger 
has become widely recognized as a 
leading expert on Russian affairs. 
His memoirs, written with the as- 
sistance of Alfred G. Meyer, are not 
sensational; they are largely im- 
pressionistic and reveal little that is 
not available from other sources. 
Yet, their value is considerable, for 
they revive the atmosphere in which 


the policy of rapprochement with 
Moscow thrived in Berlin at different 
moments. 

Hilger and Meyer touch the heart 
of the problem when they assess the 
sort of neutralism now being revived 
in certain West German quarters as 
the sheerest myopia. Germany, they 
conclude, “can either seek security 
against the Soviet threat by an al- 
liance with the Western powers, or 
else she can ally herself with the So- 
viet Union. But in the event of the 
latter, Western Germany, and prob- 
ably the rest of Europe, would doubt- 
less share the fate of the East Euro- 
pean satellites.” 

The varied experience of German- 
Russian relations shows that an al- 
liance between the two powers can 
be mutually beneficial only when 
they are of equal strength—both 
weak or both strong. In post-Ver- 
sailles days, the cooperation “between 
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a blind man and a cripple” enabje 
them to lift each other by their 
bootstraps. In 1939, with both Ber. 
lin and Moscow strong, they stood 
to gain (however immorally) by de. 
vouring the states that lay between 
them and extending their influence 
in all directions. 

However, whenever one of them js 
markedly superior in strength, re. 
sources and maneuverability, an al. 
liance between them becomes suicidal 
for the weaker partner. This was the 
cul-de-sac into . which Stalin had 
maneuvered himself in 1941; for, if 
Hitler had defeated Britain, he could 
have dictated to Moscow as he could 
not while his hands were tied in the 
West. 
situation that would arise if Bom 
made a deal with the Kremlin. Once 
the former broke loose from its 


And this, in reverse, is the 


Western moorings, Moscow could 
convert the alliance into a Diktat. 

We can be certain that Moscow 
will woo Bonn just as it woos every 
other partner of the free-world coal 
tion. The Soviets are adept at the 
old game of “divide and rule,” and 
Stalin’s last pronouncement on ex 
ploiting Western disunity only re 
iterated an old maxim of Sovie 
behavior. Indeed, while the assorted 
Ehrenburgs were preaching hatred 
of all Germans during Russia’s datk- 
est hours in World War II, Moscow 
was setting up the “Free Germany 
Committee” to the accompaniment 
of warmed-over slogans about the 
two countries’ “traditional friend: 
ship.” 

Since the war, East German his 
toriography has dutifully rewritten 
past relations with the Soviet Unio 
to “demonstrate” that Russia is Ger 
many’s only reliable friend agains 
the “predatory” West.’ Incredibly 
the German Communist press 00¥ 
cites Moscow’s secret separate-peatt 
feelers to the Reich in 1943 as “et 


dence” that the Soviet Governmet! § 
has always been the champion of the 


Germans!® This, it will be recalled. 
was at just the time when TASS at 
tacked Britain for allegedly prep 
ing to make peace with Hitler. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Reader Notes ‘Bright Spots’ 
In Recent ‘New Leader’ Issues 


[am most impressed by the bright spots in 
reent issues: Anatole Shub’s good piece on 
France (July 26], Charles W. Thayer’s cool 
rportorial tone on the émigré meeting [August 
9], Reinhold Niebuhr’s provocative critique of 
levis Mumford [August 2], and Richard Dev- 
eull’s “Mr. Natsukawa and His Working Girls” 
{August 2], which is the type of colorful 
topical journalism you need. 
New York City MatTrHew Low 
Holds France Complements U.S. 


In the Struggle for Freedom 


4s a Frenchman, I was deeply interested in 
the conflicting views presented by David J. 
Dallin and Anatole Shub in the discussion, “Is 
France Our Ally?” [THe New Leaver, July 
9). Even more heartening than the latter’s 
eipression of sympathy for France, however, is 
your magazine’s apparent belief in the positive 
value of honest disagreement. 

I contend that France is America’s ally, not 
simply because she fought several times for 
America’s causes, but because she complements 
America in the fight for freedom: The United 
States is a young, powerful, impulsive nation; 
France, the country of Descartes, values doubt 
aa method and discipline which can lead to 
sound, firm conviction. 

While our countries have a common goal, 
they difler on the dangers which threaten its 
achievement. In the case of Germany, for ex- 
ample, the French are not suffering from an 
inferiority complex. Few of us have any hatred 
for the Germans, but we have seen, heard and 
felt them as very few of you have. We feel— 
and history bears us out—that rearming the 
Germans can only lead to war, particularly be- 
cause they do not accept their eastern frontiers. 
Mr. Dallin says that 90 per cent of France’s 
wlicy is taken up with the German problem. 
think it would be more accurate to say that 
re doubt the wisdom of using high explosives 
a protective wall against fire. 

As for France’s refusal to cut the Com- 
munists off from the rest of the nation, this is 
nota result of our “indecision”—which you 
have observed with dismay and impatience, but 
with a generous effort to understand us. In- 
deed, it stems from our decision to fight against 
Communism in the souls of men. And I think 
that this battle, fought in the belief that truth 
Will prevail, is a useful contribution to the cause 
of freedom, 

Paragon have given sufficient proof that 

Y are not militarists and have a sincere love 
Of peace. The French, however, have something 
more which makes them shudder at the very 
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THe New LEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


thought of war: first-hand experience of what 
it is. This experience should prove useful in 
our alliance if we are accepted in the role of 
an ally, which we are ready to play. 

Lille, France RENE FRECHET 


Claims Florida Primary Report 
Gives Inaccurate Impression 


Max D. Danish [“Why a State Voted,” THE 
New Leaver, July 12] started off on the right 
track when he said that Florida’s Governor- 
designate, LeRoy Collins, was elected by a 
group which could “pass anywhere in the 
East or the North for a _ middle-of-the-road 
Republican outfit.” The rest of his article, 
however, is hardly an accurate account of the 
recent primary. 

Mr. Danish that “[Charley] Johns’s 
labor partisans found the May 25 runoff all 
the harder to swallow because their candidate 
. .. had led a three-man field by some 35,000 
votes in the original May 5 primary and fig- 
ured to be an easy winner.” But he does not 
indicate that the third party in the race, Brailey 
Odham, threw his full support to Collins with 
the statement that “he could not in good 
conscience vote for Johns.” Here on the Florida 
State University campus, Collins was heavily 
favored to win immediately after May 5. 

Mr. Danish also says: “A whispering cam- 
to the effect that Johns 
was based on his 


says 


paign was started... 
had been a Klansman. It 
[State] Senate vote, some 10 years ago, against 
a ‘de-hooding’ bill—a vote which he had long 
since completely and frankly disavowed.” In 
my recollection, Johns’s disavowal consisted of 
successive statements that he had voted that 
way because (1) Bradford County wanted him 
to vote that way, (2) “the bill didn’t go far 
enough,” (3) “it was a very dangerous bill,” 
(4) “he had made a mistake.” 

Mr. Danish describes Johns as a representa- 
tive of the farmer and laboring man, while he 
pictures Collins as representing the large cor- 
porations and utility companies. But he never 
mentions Johns’s record as Acting Governor. 
The only hint of this is his accusation that 
the “big press” portrayed Johns “as an evil 
political genius in charge of a ruthless state 
machine.” Regardless of whether this is true, 
he should know that there has been consider- 
able talk around Florida about the way in 
which Johns has handled state affairs. 

The Acting Governor’s summary dismissal of 
the appointees of Dan McCarty, whose death 
gave him the Governor’s chair, has been bit- 
terly resented by a number of people. His 
sale of insurance to the state has been severely 
criticized. His manipulation of road-building 
contracts and his juggling of the road budget 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


during the campaign have been the subject of 
considerable speculation. 
Tallahassee, Florida Eucene L. LAWLER 


1. Mr. Lawler is annoyed because I failed 
to mention that Odham threw his support to 
LeRoy Collins. Well, what is so wrong or mis- 
leading about that? Conceding that Odham’s 
alliance with Collins did Johns little good, even 
a casual acquaintance with his state’s political 
statistics could inform Mr. Lawler that front- 
runners in Florida runoff elections seldom miss 
victory—regardless of what also-rans might do 
by way of “throwing their support.” Johns lost 
for more cogent reasons, which I briefly pointed 
out in my story. 

2. Mr. Lawler does not deny the existence 
of a vicious whispering, and later open, cam- 
paign against Johns; he is merely dissatisfied 
with the Acting Governor’s frank and complete 
denial. May I suggest that it takes a lot of 
guts for anyone campaigning for Governor in 
Florida to state publiciy that he had erred in 
voting against the “de-hooding” bill a few 
years ago. How complete can a disavowal be? 
From personal contact with scores of persons, 
before and after the vote, I am convinced that 
Johns was beaten by this vile whispering job. 
He lost Dade County (Miami and Miami 
Beach) and the Tampa area, with their huge 
minority populations, because of this smear. 

(While on the subject of disavowals, has 
anyone, before or during last spring’s election, 
heard Senator Collins disavow his role in 
supporting Florida’s “right-to-work” law? This 
is aimed at the very heart of the state’s trade 
unions and was strongly opposed by Johns 
when he was a State Senator.) 

3. Mr. Lawler is unhappy with my descrip- 
tion of the primary as a farmer-labor vs. Big 
Business fight. In Florida, he suggests, it was 
just a case of good government fighting upstart 
Charley Johns and his sinister cohorts. All 
that he manages to produce in substantiation 
of Johns’s misrule is some dark hints about 
“considerable talk” in Florida regarding the 
way the Acting Governor “has handled state 
affairs.” This is the usual backwash of cam- 
paign froth and fury, which no reasonable 
person, regardless of party or faction, takes 
seriously after elections are over. 

4. It is no accident that the “big press” in 
Florida lambasted Johns, graduate from a rail- 
way caboose and member of the Trainmen’s 
Brotherhood for more than 30 years, while it 
applauded Collins. This editorial united front, 
may I remind Mr. Lawler, speaks the language 
of the same press interests in the Deep South 
which for years have fought their typographers 
to a standstill and, in the majority of cases, 
still refuse to recognize their unions. 

Miami Max D. DanisH 
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They’re waiting for the teacher 


eee maybe it’s you! 


Ever think you might make a good teacher? 

Ever consider how much satisfaction there is in 
helping to mold and guide the personalities and 
futures of young Americans? 

Today, you have an unparalleled opportunity 
to enter one of the finest and most respected pro- 
fessions in the world. It’s a profession in which 
you, yourself, can develop and use your talents to 
their fullest. 

And it’s a profession that needs you— because 
the kids need you. 

America’s postwar babies have suddenly started 


pouring into the schools. In fact, there are so many 
of them that, today, the elementary schools alone 
need over 70,000 new teachers a year to handle 
these children. 

By 1960—with over 8 million more children 
entering our schools—the need for qualified 
teachers will be even greater. 

So think it over. Think of what it will mean to 
you—to your community—and to America, when 
you decide you’re going to become a teacher. 

The kids, too. They’re waiting for you to make 
up your mind. They’re hoping you'll say, “Yes”! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 








